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youth 


in the church 


Colleges offer scholarships 


Twelve colleges of the United Lu- 
theran Church are participating in a 
plan through which $50 scholarships 
will be offered to finalists of the Tal- 
ent Festival at the LLA Convention, 
Miami University, August 10-15. Ac- 
cording to LLA Executive Secretary 
Leslie Conrad, scholarships will be 
made available to the top ten finalists 
—or groups of finalists. They may be 
used for current or future college 
training. 

' Colleges offering scholarships are: 
Gettysburg, Hartwick, Lenoir Rhyne, 
Marion, Midland, Muhlenberg, New- 
berry, Roanoke, Susquehanna, Thiel, 
Wagner, and Waterloo. 


Workshop leaders 

Fifty-seven leaders representing 22 
synods ‘will have charge of the con- 
vention workshops and daily discus- 
sion groups. 

Leading the workshops will be: 

CuristiAN CririzEnsuip, the Rev. 
Arthur M. Yeagy, Friedens, Pa. 

SociaL RELATIONS, Pastors Hugh E. 
Baumgartner, Jr., Anniston, Ala.; Al- 
len G. Youngblood, Toledo, Ohio; 
Robert E. Neumeyer, Wilmington, 
Del.; and David F. Conrad, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 
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MUSIC DIRECTOR for the LLA Convention 
will be the Rev. L. David Miller. He is 
associate pastor of Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


Lure Service SecreTARIES, Billie 
Grace Ungerer, Flatonia, Texas; and 
the Rev. Eric H. Reble, Bridgeport, 
Ontario. 

Cuurcu Vocations, Sister Mildred 
Winter, Philadelphia, Pa.; and the 
Rey. David H. Bremer, Allentown, Pa. 


One 


SERVICE Projects, the Rev. Law- 
rence M. Reese, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conpuctinc A YoutTH Cuorr, the 
Rey. L. David Miller, Fort Wayne. 
Indiana. 

EVANGELISM, Pastors Ralph W. 
Bagger, Allentown, Pa.; Philip L. 
Wahlberg, Jr., Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Clifton M. Weihe, New York City and 
James Amos, Toledo, Ohio. 


Miss Josephine Darmstaetter 
. . . Workshop on Missions 


Caravaners, the Rev. Leslie Con- 
rad, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MisstonARY EpucaTion, Mrs. G. 
Morris Smith, Selinsgrove, Pa.; Miss 
Josephine Darmstaetter, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Fred Shilling, Davidsville, Pa., 
and Kay Sheriff, Racine, Wis. 

Senror Topic PRESENTATION, Pas- 
tors Paul J. Kidd, Easton, Pa.; and 
Marcus F. Otterbein, Chicago, Il. 

INTERMEDIATE Topic PRESENTA- 
TION, the Rey. Charles L. Mascheck, 
Bellevue, Ky., and Eleanor Guderian, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Two 


_troit, 


SYNODICAL TREASURERS, Chester A. 


Myrom, New York City; Doris M. 


Bull, and Howard Turkheimer, Jr., | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastors, Pastors George F. Harkins, 
New York City; and Harold F. Park, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Lay ApvIsERS OF SENIOR LEAGUES, 
the Rey. Stafford L. Swing, Colum- 
DiasoenGr 

Lay ApvisERS OF INTERMEDIATE 


Leacures, Mary Helen Smith, Phila-— 


delphia, Pa. 


Worsuip, Mrs. Karl Weick, Find-— 


lay, Ohio; and the Rev. Robert W. 
Stackel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eprrors AND LuTHER LIFE CorreE- 
SPONDENTS, the Rev. John M. Man- 
gum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Daily discussion leaders 

In addition to the pastors in charge 
of workshops, the following have ac- 
cepted invitations to be discussion 
leaders. They will lead small groups 
of leaguers in discussing the impact 
of the Word on their lives. 

Pastors Carl A. Driscoll, Dover, 
Ohio; Helmut T. Lehmann, Waterloo, 
Ontario; Celo V. Leitzel, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Charles P. Cressman, Louisville, 
Ky., and Dale S. Bringman, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Pastors George E. Whetstone, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Richard C. Klick, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Albert H. Keck; Jr., Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Earl F. Rahn, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Paul L. Graf, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and Paul M. deFreese, Hastings, Nebr. 

Pastors Arthur O. F. Bauer, Bay 
Village, Ohio; Alfred G. Belles, De- 
Mich.; Leonard R. Klemann, 
Forest Hills, N. Y.; John D. Newpher, 
Camden, N. J:; Ross F. Hidy, Ber- 
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keley, Calif.; Franklin L. Jensen, Buf- 
» falo, N. Y.; and David R. Gerberding, 
! Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pastors William H. Swarbrick, Du- 
buque, Iowa; Gustav K. Weincke, ilies 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph W. Frease, 
Miamisburg, Ohio; James M. Singer, 
Altoona, Pa.; Richard W. Powell, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Robert W. Koons, Sun- 
bury, Pa., W. C. Koehler, Jr., Wesley- 
ville, Pa.; George M. Bass, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Henry V. Kablenberg, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and Walter B. Freed, 
Charlotte, N.-C. 


Youth crusade in California 


The California Synod launched a 
drive for $100,000 in a Crusade for 
Youth. The funds raised by the ap- 
peal will make possible a long-range 
program of leadership training in all 
areas of the synod. The appeal be- 
» gan May 10 and will culminate Sep- 

tember 20, 1953. 
~ Plans are already under way to en- 
large the synod’s camp program. Since 
it is imperative that a new location 
for Camp Yolijwa be found, land has 
been purchased at Oak Glen, Cali- 
fornia. The site comprises 26% acres 
and is located at an altitude of 5,000 
feet. Accommodations will be pro- 
vided for 200 campers. 

The camp will emphasize a broad 
outlook of leadership training by pro- 
viding a year-round program for all 
age groups. It is proposed to hold not 
only leadership training courses for 
youth there in the summer, but also 
retreats and conferences for choirs, 
family camps, and councilmen during 
other seasons of the year. 


Broad camp program 
The synod is also cooperating with 
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National Lutheran Council churches 
at Mt. Cross Camp at Santa Cruz in 
the San Francisco Bay area, at Camp 
Sierra_at Fresno, California, and a 
camp at Mingus Mt. in Arizona. 

Additional camps will be built in 
other areas of the synod to enable as 
many youth of the church as possib!e 
to attend. 

The Rey. John D. Foerster, director 
of the camping program at Yolijwa is 
coordinating the entire camp curricula 
and programs for the youth. 


The Rev. Stafford L. Swing 
. . Workshop on Advisers 


Pacific Synod adds 2 units 

First official act of the Pacific Synod 
Luther League at its convention April 
24-26 in Central Church, Seattle, 
Washington, was to receive two new 
leagues into membership. They were 
Redeemer, Boise, Idaho and St. Paul’s, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Three 


MARYLAND LEAGUERS are primed for youth evangelism in a ‘one-night stand.” Youth 
from all parts of the synod converged on Frederick, Md. They heard Clifton M. Weihe 
and Lloyd C. Jacobson, associate secretaries of the Board of Social Missions, explain 


wut 


the “how’s”” and “‘why’s 


of youth evangelism. 


The occasion marked the first con- 
vention of the synodical organization 
since the merger of the Pacific North- 
west and the Columbia Districts into 
the Pacific Synod LL last November. 

During a “Reserved Hour” leaguers 
heard LLA representative Mike Schon 
describe the Luther League program. 

Officers elected were: Rusty Carter, 
Portland, Ore., president; Fred Vasel- 
enak, Seattle, and Ray Holmquist, 
Salem, Ore., vice-presidents; Claudia 
Benedict, Seattle, secretary and Rob- 
ert Winkel, Seattle, treasurer. 

Appointed secretaries were: Carol 
Aro, education; Margaret Myers, mis- 
sions; Eugene Roberson, life service; 


Four 


Barbara Tinholt, evangelism; Arlene 
Lund, intermediate; Jim Burkland, 
statistician; Chuck Rice, historian; Sue 
Christenson, publicity; and Don Zeh, 
recreation. 


Nebraska plans award 

The “Martin Luther Achievement 
Award” will be given to the Nebraskz 
Luther League that demonstrates the 
greatest progress in 1953. Neil 
Luebke, synodical: vice-president, an- 
nounced that the leagues will be 
judged on the basis of exhibits at the 
Nebraska convention in Kountze Me- 


“morial Church, Omaha, October 29- 


31. 4 
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League exhibits will include snap- 
shots of program highlights, reports 
| jof membership campaigns, copies of 
league newspapers and minutes of 
| business meetings. 


On the air 
Nebraska’s own “radio station” 
KLNN (kilocycles of the Luther 


League of Nebraska) broadcast dur- 
ing four workers’ conferences held this 
spring. Workshops patterned after fa- 
miliar radio programs went on the air, 
emceed by members of the state exec- 
! utive committee. 


Among the radio-program work- 
shops were: Dragnet (evangelism); 
_ Mr. President (presidents and vice- 
_ presidents); My Friend Irma (secre- 
- taries); Break the Bank (treasurers); 
The Big Story (publicity); Its Your 
Life (life service) and The Big Show 
(LLA convention promotion) . 


Problems in Christian vocation 

Four panel members—a minister, a 
deaconess, a missionary and a layman 
—had finished answering questions 
about Christian vocation posed by a 
moderator at New York City District 
Life Service rally on May 3. Suddenly 
a hand shot up in the audience and 
a leaguer asked, “Can a professional 
- soldier be a Christian?” His query 

touched off an immediate barrage of 
- questions and diseussion among lea- 
guers and panel members. 

Of particular concem with the 
youth was the problem, “How can T 
know what God’s will is for my life?” 

Luther league training had encour- 
aged three out of the four panel mem- 
bers to greater Christian service, the 
audience learned. 
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In summarizing the discussion the 
panel agreed that a Christian can 
serve God in whatever vocation he 
may be. 


District officers elected at the rally 
were: Gustave H. Wedemeyer, Jr., 
president, Jose Caban and Frederick 
G. Wedemeyer, vice-presidents; Janet 
Caines, corresponding secretary; Mar- 
ion Brockwell, recording secretary and 
Henry, Ziegler, treasurer. 


Hempstead on the go 

Lazy teen-agers are not tolerated by 
the senior league of Epiphany Church, 
Hempstead. The group is too busy 
with projects. Its service project ros- 
ter for the past few months includes: 
Donation of $25 toward the tuition 
of a German student at Wagner Col- 
lege; serving dinner to the Wagner 
College choir prior to a concert in the 
church; repairing torn hymnals and 
making general repairs to church 
property on Project Nite; and being 
host to the congregation at its annual 
Family Nite get-together. 


Illinois reports growth 

Five leagues have been organized 
or reorganized in Illinois since the first 
of the year. They are Salem Church, 
Jonesboro; Good Shepherd, Chicago, 
St. Matthew, Princeton, and Advent, 
Chicago. 

On hand to organize the most re- 
cent group at Salem Church, Mendon, 
were Helen Habermann, president, 
and Betty Jo Vietmeier, vice-president 
of the Illinois Luther League. 


Synodical paper published 
When the first edition of Western 


Canada’s new paper rolled off the 


Five 


WORKS OF BACH, Beethoven, Ivanoff and Gounod are standard fare of the main 
choir of Emanuel Church, Philadelphia. Ages of members range from 12 to 19. 


press in March, a row of question 
marks sprawled across the top of page 
one. No name had been selected for 
the paper. Instead, the synodical ex- 
ecutive committee announced a “You 
Name It” contest. The league who 
submits the winning name for the 
paper will receive a subscription to 
Lutner Lire or High Ideals. 

The paper and a President’s Bul- 
letin, recently initiated, will help keep 
the scattered leagues in Western Can- 
ada’s far-flung area alert to synodical 
activities. 


Evangelism program launched 


Ready to give Luther Leagues of 
the Ministerium a shot in the arm are 
six trained  synodical evangelists. 
Chosen from a field of applicants, the 
young leaguers will organize new 
leagues and bolster existing groups 
through program guidance. 

The evangelism program is subsi- 
dized by a grant of $250 appropriated 
by the Board of Christian Education 
of the synod. 


Six 


Luther League choir 

No teen-ager leaves Emanuel 
Church, Philadelphia, after choir re- 
hearsals are over on Friday evening. 
For the entire choir goes to the Inter- 
mediate and Senior League meetings 
immediately after rehearsals. 

The leagues grew from a confirma- 
tion class in 1949. Soon after con- 
firmation the leaguers organized their 
choir—and it has been their major 
project ever since. 


Loyalty gifts 

During the first three months of 
1953 the following Loyalty and Loy- 
alty Honor Gifts were contributed to 
the Luther League of America. 


CANADA 


Peter George, Kitchener, Ontario 
Young People ‘Group, Zion, Stratford, 
Ontario, honoring Jack Wettlaufer 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Williamsport District LL, honoring 
Rev. Herman G. Steumpfle, Jr. 


the 
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Trinity LL, Selinsgrove, honoring Mrs. 


James Charles 

'MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Annamary Smith, Lancaster 
LeRoy Lingle, Linglestown 
-German Conference LL, 

honoring Karl A. Schneider 


Philadelphia, 


OHIO 

First LL, Miamisburg 
TEXAS 

Synodical LL 


Grace LL, Houston, honoring Mr. and 
Mrs. T. R. Trigg 

Intermediate LL, First, Austin, honoring 
Mr. and Mrs. Immanuel Burow 

Senior LL, First, Austin, honoring Dor- 
othy Ann Wolf 

Martin Luther LL, Collettoville, honoring 
Mrs. Ribin Hartman and Mrs. Henry Sievers 

Trinity Loyals, Victoria, honoring Mrs. 
A. B. Fiker 


Memorial gift 


The Luther League of America has 
teceived a gift to honor the memory 
of the following: | 


The Reverend Pau! Schmeider, memorial- 
ized by the German. Conference Luther 
League, Philadelphia 


Service gifts 


Service gifts have been received in 
the first quarter of 1953 from the fol- 
lowing: 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Ben Salem LL, Lehighton 
Allentown Conference LL 

Donald Pankake, Grantville 
Grace LL, East Bangor 

Christine Craley, Lancaster 

Janet Freshley, Lebanon 

Lorne Baeshore, Lebanon 

Mary Buch, Ephrata 

St. Peter Youth League, Allentown 
Salem LL, Reamstown 
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TEXAS 
Trinity Loyals, Victoria 


Bible Study comes alive 

The Bible study appearing in 
March Luruer Lirr became vividly 
realistic for leaguers of Cedar Grove 
Church, Leesville, South Carolina. 
Faced with the task of making the 
Gospel of John live, the leaguers hit 
upon the idea of dramatizing scenes 
from the book. 


They promptly gathered costumes 
and props for a Biblical setting. Ar- 
tificial grass, a few pine branches and 
a plant transformed their youth center 
into a landscape. An apple crate was 
added for Jesus to sit upon. 


Leaguers depicted the roles of 
Jesus, an interpreter, and a group of 
listeners. 


BIBLE STUDY in three dimensions for Cedar 
Grove, Leesville, S. C., league. Teen-agers 
swarmed into the church’s youth center to 
watch the Gospel of John portrayed. 
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Financial Report 


For period ending April 30, 1953 


APPORTIONMENT 
Quota Paid 
$600.00 $400.00 

1,217.00 
2,049.00 
194.00 
192.00 (1) 192.00 
291.00 32.00 
1,271.00 120.00 
506.00 
682.00 
417.00 (3) 417.00 
232.00 116.00 
641.00 129.90 
409.00 
953.00 
4,129.00 345.00 
939.00 
40.00 13.00 
553.00 
1,235.00 
1,767.00 438.00 
3,152.00 
152.00 121.60 
2,879.00 545.74 
100.00 
1,874.00 380.52 
140.00 
1,576.00 816.00 
420.00 100.00 
575.00 (2) 575.00 
189.00 50.00 
471.00 
610.00 36.73 
$4,828.49 


ARGENTINA PROJECT 


Quota 
$548.00 
1,278.00 
1,500.00 (7) 

100.00 (1) 

132.00 

291.00 
1,200.00 (2) 

506.00 (4) 

682.00 

350.00 

338.00 

858.00 

345.00 

869.00 (8) 
4,121.00 

801.00 

24.00 (3) 

30.00 

643.00 

848.00 
2,000.00 
2,458.00 


152.00 
2,504.00 
270.00 
1,225.00 
140.00 
1,450.00 
383.00 (6) 
678.00 
180.00 (5) 
611.00 
668.00 


Paid 
$ 350.16 
1,013.21 
1,758.55 
176.25 
127.40 
170.98 
1,211.00 
551.25 
481.62 
180.00 
240.06 
654.63 
179.39 
879.41 
3,142.52 
457.70 
45.00 
8.16 
381.88 
662.84 
1,529.31 
1,271.66 
7.85 


1,833.72 
184.64 
1,043.96 
54.00 
1,157.85 
383.00 
221.83 
217.53 
371.78 
347.18 
432.26 
150.00 


$21;878.58 


SPECIAL 
GIFTS YOUTH 


FUND SUNDAY 
$ 5.00 $ 3.00 


32.00 

20.00 92.15 
5.00 

5.60 

107.03 

63.75 

6.76 

49.00 70.50 

LOS 

25.09 

70.42 

69.12 

130.91 176.56 
32.09 

39.25 

141.70 55.78 

3.83 

5.00 5.00 


$420.70 $813.81 
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Altar painting 

was started by 

two teen-agers 
who were dismissed 
before 


completing work 


Pastor To Teen-Age Drug Addicts 


Lutheran lives with over 50 on North Brother Island 


By Marion Silk 


ROBABLY the only Lutheran 
pastor on the North American 
continent whose entire congre- 
gation is made up of teen-age drug 
addicts is the Rev. Charles R. Jaekle. 
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Since last November he has been 
Protestant chaplain at New York 
City’s Riverside Hospital by appoint- 
ment of Mayor Vincent R. Impellit- 
teri. 


Nine 


“My first reaction when I saw the 
young people was complete and utter 
bewilderment,” Pastor Jaekle ex- 
plained in a Luruer Lire interview 
shortly after his appointment. “And J 
wasn't the only one _ bewildered. 
Everyone here on the staff felt the 
same way. 

“T wonder if I can make you un- 
derstand why,” the dark, earnest, 
young man said as he leaned forward 
across his desk. “Here they were— 
those 50 kids—ranging in age from 15 
to 21. Most of them in their early 
teens. All at an age when they should 
be out playing games, getting some 
fun out of life. Instead of which”... 
he made a helpless gesture . . . “they 
sat around, completely lifeless and 
apathetic. To all intents and purposes 
they were through with life. The 
problem of living had proved too 
much for them. They had found es- 
cape in some sort of emotional 
vacuum.” 


Equipped for 150 

Opened last summer in remodeled 
buildings on North Brother Island in 
the East River, this hospital for teen- 
agers is the first of its kind in the 
U. S. It is equipped to take 150 
boys and girls for a_ rehabilitation 
program that will cost the city and 
state one million dollars a year. 

Pastor Jaekle works on a team in- 
cluding psychiatrists, psychologists, 
doctors, recreational workers, and 
other trained specialists. In addition 
to taking part in staff consultations 
and case studies of the young people 
under treatment, he ministers to those 
on the admission waiting list. and 
those just released. 

“The young people have had no re- 


Ten 


a old 


A FOLDING CHAIR is the only pulpit that 


Pastor Jaekle uses at worship services. 
The first Sundays he was on the island he 
preached from a real pulpit with the result 
that few of the teen-agers came back 
again. He now speaks very informally. 


ligious training whatever,” he ex- 
plained. “All of them are from broken 
homes, poverty-stricken environments. 
Religion has never played any part in 
their existence. And they just aren’t 
interested. 

“Nor are they disinterested enough 
to be atheists,” he continued. “To be 
an atheist implies a certain amount of 
energy. These kids have no energy. 
They have nothing. No interest in 
anything. They are completely with- 
drawn.” 


“But,” I protested in dismay, 


_“haven’t you gotten anywhere with 


them at all?” 
“IT don’tknow,” he confessed. “I 
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think I have. I think they are finally 
| beginning to accept me. They seem 
... he hesitated as if choosing his 
words; ‘ ‘they seem to like having me 
around, I try to be with them as 
much as possible. I play cards with 
them, and ping pong. I’m always 
available whenever they want to talk 
to me.” 


Some are brilliant 

“Ll suppose,” I remarked, consulting 
my notes, “since most of them are 
subnormal, that you have tried to gear 
your sermons to their limited men- 
tality.” 

“Subnormal!” he exclaimed, with an 
indignation that was almost comic, 
“there’s nothing subnormal about 
them. The average among these kids 
has an I.Q. well above the average for 
the city. A few of them are actually 
brilliant. 

“It’s not their minds that are sick,” 
‘he assured me. “It’s their emotions. 
That’s why they're here—because we 
feel they can be helped. And when 
we get them straightened out and 


send them home, we're hoping they 
will be an influence for good in their 
own communities.” 

Pastor Jaekle is no tyro at this type 
of work. Thirteen months of hard, in- 
tensive training—interning in the men- 
tal wards of several hospitals—have 
gone into preparation for his present 
appointment. Indeed, a “heap of liv- 
ing” has been crowded into his 30 
years. He was already a Navy veteran 
when he began his theological studies 
at the Philadelphia Lutheran Semi- 
nary, After graduation he served 
pastor of Roseville Lutheran Church, 
Newark, N. J., for two years. 

“Is attendance at chapel compul- 
sory?” I inquired. 

“No. And it must not be made so.” 
His tone was emphatic. “In my judg- 
ment that would be fatal. I want 
them to come to church because they 
want to. Not because they're com- 
pelled to.” 

When he first joined the staff, how- 
ever, this policy almost made Pastor 


Jaekle into a preacher with no congre- 
gation. 


The third Sunday he was at 


A ROLLICK with his three-year-old son and the dog is Pastor Jaekle’s form of recreation 
at the end of day. Mrs. Jaekle keeps a case of soft drinks in the kitchen at all times 
to serve teen-agers who drop by. The family lives in a house on North Brother Islgnd. 
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Eleven 


Riverside he had only two at the serv- 
ice. 
“The next Sunday,” he said, “I 
found myself wondering whether any- 
body was going to show up. The serv- 
ice was scheduled to start at eleven. 
Promptly at four minutes after ten, 
the same two kids came drifting in. 
Drug addicts have a poor sense of 
timing,” he added _parenthetically. 
“They live in a kind of never-never- 
land where nothing ever seems quite 
real. I wondered how I was going to 
keep them occupied until eleven—a 
little afraid that if I didn’t keep them 
busy, they might drift off again. Fi- 
nally I asked for suggestions.” 

It developed that they wanted to 
sing. 

“They didn’t know any hymns, and 
although we had a piano, we had no 
piano player. Finally they decided 
that they'd like to sing Christmas 
carols.” 

A few other kids heard the singing 
and wandered in. Suddenly one of 
them jumped up and said, “Wait a 
minute. Ill go out and get some 
more.” He was back in a few minutes 
with some of his friends. A little later 
the same thing happened again. In all, 
80 young people crowded into the 
chapel—all of them singing lustily, 
happily, with the first real enthusiasm 
Pastor Jaekle had seen among them. 

“My wife and son were along that 


day,” he continued reminiscently. 
“Junior is two years and four months 
old. He had brought the family dog 
along. There I was—in full vestments, 
my son and the dog were exploring 
the altar, and my wife sat singing with 
the kids. Along about 11:30, I called 
a halt and we finished with the Lord’s 
Prayer and the benediction. 

“Tt was a strange worship service,” 
he admitted, his dark eyes twinkling. 
“But it was a success. It appealed to 
them. I was willing to sing Christmas 
carols all year if it would bring them 
back.” 

As the boys left the chapel one was 
overheard saying that he had come 
only because he wanted to see what it 
was like, and it was “pretty good.” | 
He thought he’d come again. | 

“Next week I plan to try something 
new, Pastor Jaekle volunteered. “Cof- 
fee and doughnuts before the service. 
They tell me cooking is the most pop- 
ular course in school. Even the boys 
have enrolled for it. Drug addicts 
love to eat and they enjoy eating the 
pies and cakes that they bake. So I'm 
going to try a little psychology. I 
hope it works.” 

I hoped so too, and as I left the 
hospital and boarded the ferry that 
would carry me back across the East 
River from North Brother Island to 
New York, I felt somehow confident 
that it would. 


® A city boy and a country lad were walking down a street. 
Coming toward them was a product of the beauty parlor—permanent 
wave, scarlet fingernails, drugstore complexion, and gaudy lipstick. 

“Now what do you think of that?” asked the city boy. 

The farm boy looked carefully and observed: “Speaking as a 
farmer, | should say that it must have been poor soil to require so 


much top-dressing.’—Fifth Wheel. 
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By Philip R. Hoh 
ip stern what a tough job the 


Lutheran World Federation 
faced last summer when it had to 
elect a new president. Representing 
some 60 million Lutherans throughout 
the world, it had to find a man who 
would be able to work with leaders of 
churches from India, Germany, the 
United States, Sweden—from all over. 
He would have to be able to eval- 
uate fairly and without prejudice the 
needs and abilities of the various na- 
tional churches. And that is no easy 
tasks 
Norwegians have not forgotten how 
the German troops invaded _ their 
country. Germans have not forgotten 
how the Allies destroyed the city of 
Nurnberg when the war was prac- 
tically ever. Frenchmen have not for- 
gotten how Italy attacked them from 
the south while they were helpless be- 
fore Hitler’s forces. .. . 
Americans generally regard Euro- 
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The man who heads 


sixty million Lutherans 


God's Giants: 
Hans Lilje 


peans as overly concerned with petty 
international problems, too class con- 
scious, too stuck in their historical 
ruts. Europeans think of Americans 
as money-mad, quick to throw out cul- 
ture for the sake of business. 
Orientals and Occidentals have rarely 
really understood each other. . . . 

Lutherans from around the world— 
who, though Christians, still reflected 
the national character—had to find a 
president who could hold the confi- 
dence of everybody and still do some- 
thing! Only a man of giant stature 
would be able to overcome the moun- 
tains of prejudice. 

An amazing sign of God’s love for 
his church is the fact that when the 
church needs a man of stature, there 
is such a man. The Lutheran World 
Federation elected Bishop Hans Lilje 
as its president, without one dissenting 
voice. A German — accepted by 
French, Norwegians, Americans, Ger- 
mans, everybody. Truly a giant. 
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The first time I met Bishop Lilje 
was in Philadelphia. He was to speak 
in Holy Communion Lutheran Church. 
I knew nothing about him except that 
he was the Bishop of Hannover 
(roughly the equivalent to a synod- 
ical president in the United Lutheran 
Church). I expected to have to sit 
through a speech either translated sen- 
tence by sentence into English—a 
tedious experience—or at best to hear 
a school English that would be hardly 
understandable. 

Bishop Lilje spoke in better Englis) 
than mine. It was the kind that makes 
you wonder what was wrong with 
your own education—or maybe you. I 
once told the bishop that he is one of 
the few men I know who speaks two 
languages, each better than the other. 
He speaks a few other languages too. 

The next time I met Dr. Lilje (he 
has several degrees, including an 
earned one) was at the Lutheran Fed- 
eration Assembly at Hannover. I 
doubt that any city of equal size has 
ever given a church convention as 
thorough and hospitable a reception 
as did Hannover. For this, Bishop 
Lilje’s enormous prestige can be given 
large credit. He is a prophet honored 
even in his own country. 

At that assembly he seemed to 
know everybody (except me). I later 
learned that he had once served with 
the International Lutheran Students’ 
Association, had traveled throughout 
the world, made invaluable contacts, 
kept them up. In fact, some of those 
contacts may have helped get him 
into trouble with the Nazis. 

In 1944 he was arrested without 
warning by the Gestapo. Of course, 
the main reason he was arrested and 
held in prison for two years was the 
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fact that he was afraid of no one and 
said what he believed, and that he op- 
posed the Nazi invasion of church af- 
fairs, their treatment of the Jews, and 
other unchristian practices. 

He wrote a book about this period 
of his life, called The Valley of the 
Shadow. It is well worth reading. 

He is an author of considerable rep- 
utation. He has written a remarkable 
book about Luther and articles on 
Nihilism and on other philosophical 
and political concepts. 

This versatility of his reminds me 
of the next time we met. I was at- 
tending one of the church-sponsored 
“academies” in Germany. These are 


schools to which people of various oc- 


cupations come to discuss their par- 
ticular jobs in relation to Christianity 
and the church. This session was for 
poets, for writers in general, and for 
theatrical people. 

Bishop Lilje—who regards these 
academies as one of his pet projects— 

¢ 
was to speak. The subject: “Dante’s 
Divine Comedy.” As I had by this 
time come to expect, it tured out 
that he was a world authority on this 
subject too. 

Bishop Lilje arrived for the session 
half an hour late. But everybody was 
used to that. 

“We have a special prayer,” the 
academy director told the waiting au- 
dience, “that we use when we want 
to remember our leader: ‘Lord, watch 
over our bishop, only thou knowest 
where he may be at, this moment.’ ” 


. . . Stone on stone 
Besides being president of the Lu- 
theran World Federationvand bishop 
of the German state of Hannover, he 
is alternate president of the Evangel- 
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ical Church of Germany (a sort of 
federation of Germany’s Protestant 
churches), the head of one of the two 


German church welfare organizations. 


He is abbot of the monastery at Loc- 
cum—and probably has some more 
jobs I know nothing about. 

It is hard to believe that any man 
can do justice to all these jobs, let 
alone do them really well. But Bishop 
Lilje has, besides his innate abilities, 
the experience of his nation behind 
him. 

Anyone who saw Germany right 
_ after the war and takes a look at it 
again today, can hardly believe that 
such reconstruction could have taken 
place. The Germans are hard working 
_ and systematic. They just keep going 
until the job is done. 

“You've got to start somewhere,” 
the bishop told me. “You just can’t 
| stand before a field of rubble and 
ywonder where to begin, because it 
then becomes immediately apparent 
that you can’t build anything out of 
that mess» What you have to do is 
pick up the nearest stone and put it 
on top of another one, and then keep 
on.” 

I suppose that if Bishop Lilje ever 
sat down and wrote out all the full- 
time jobs he has to do, he might find 
it difficult to keep going. Fortunately, 
he hasn’t time to worry about it. 


I AskeD BisHop LivjE in what area 
he thought the American churches 
could make their greatest contribution 
to the World Federation. Then I 
asked where the German churches 
could contribute the most. 

“The American conception of stew- 
ardship is outstanding,” he said. “The 
ideas of personal responsibility and 
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free-will giving of time and talent to 
the causes of the church is one of 
America’s greatest contributions.” 

(German churches are mainly sup- 
ported by a tax-collected type of con- 
tribution. Most people give only a 
small fixed percentage of their income, 
and that out of habit and without tak- 
ing interest in it.) 

The contribution Germany may 
make to the other churches, said 
Bishop Lilje, would lie in rethinking 
the problems of evangelism. The Ger- 
man churches failed to stop the rise 
of Hitler, failed to see the danger un- 
til it was out of control. Now the 
churches are rethinking their proce- 
dures. What were their errors? How 
do Christian citizens in a nation pre- 
vent such things from happening? 
What is the most effective way to 
Christianize a nation’s people? 

What Germany has learned through 
painful experience may _ eventually 
help others to circumvent the same 
marshes, keep out of the same quick- 
sands, stay on the hard narrow path 
of Christian living. 

Illustrative of Bishop Lilje’s concern 


.for both stewardship and evangelism 


is his whole-hearted support of the 
work of an American pastor—the Rev. 
Carl Mau—who is in Hannover giving 
talks and showing movies about Amer- 
ican church methods in these fields. 
Also illustrative is his support of the 
academies mentioned before. 

He is a man who will use and sup- 
port old ideas, new ideas, local ideas, 
foreign ideas— anything from any- 
where that is sound and Christian. 
Could you think of a better man for 
the presidency of the Lutheran World 
Federation—where a free interchange 
of ideas is essential? 


Fifteen 


John Knox 


Th 


Presbyterian Connol 


OHN CALVIN was eight years 

old when Martin Luther nailed 

his 95 theses to the Wittenberg 
church door. Like Luther, he was a 
child of Roman Catholic parents and 
was intended for the priesthood. 

Deciding rather to train as a lawyer, 
Calvin became interested in languages 
and began to read the Bible in He- 
brew and Greek. The truth of God’s 
Word suddenly took hold of him, as it 
had of Luther, and this brilliant 
young Frenchman became a_ con- 
vinced Protestant. 

At the age of 27 he published a 
comprehensive statement of the Ref- 
ormation principles in a closely rea- 
soned series of “institutes,” or philo- 
sophic defenses. This intensely logical 
volume, The Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, firmly established the Prot- 
estant position among the world’s sys- 
tem of thought. It also marked Calvin 
as a leader of the new movement. 
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When persecution of Protestants 
became severe in France, he went to 
Geneva, Switzerland, intending to 
spend the night and move on to find 
sanctuary in Germany. Instead he 
stayed in Geneva for the remainder 
of his life (except for a brief exile in 
Strasburg) to build a church-state that 
became a model for many generations 
of his followers. 

Calvin’s theological system reflects 
not only the scholar’s study but also 
the magistrate’s court. Geneva and 
Protestant Europe required organiza- 
tion and stability. Calvin founded his 
city’s life—and based his theology—on 
the sovereign rule of God. Every hu- 
man relationship, said Calvin, is dom- 
inated by God, who has entered into 
a covenant, or contract, with man 
through his Son, Jesus Christ the Say- 
iour. 

With Luther, Calvin regarded the 
scriptures as: the only infallible rule of 
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faith and practice, and taught the in- 
tegrity of the Spirit-guided individual 
conscience in the interpretation of 
God’s will. Calvin fully accepted Lu- 
ther’s emphasis on salvation from sin 
by grace through the atoning death of 
Christ. Calvin likewise stressed justi- 
fication by faith and the priesthood of 
all believers in Christ. 

Calvin strived for a theology based 
entirely on the Bible, logical in all its 
parts, with the interpretations of cen- 
turies shorn away. From his central 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God, 
Calvin drew out the full implications. 
One of these is the view of God’s pur- 
poses called “Predestination.” In_ its 
simplest form, it means that God has 
a plan for his world and that his plan 
will be. carried out. At the same time 
Calvin recognized man’s freedom to 
choose his destiny in fulfillment of 
God’s purpose. 

While many points of solid agree- 
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ment existed between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, differences of view- 
point on the Lord’s Supper and cer- 
tain other doctrines divided the Prot- 
estant forces. This division still con- 
tinues. 


Simple form, of worship 

Calvin’s extremely simple form of 
worship is frequently used in Presby- 
terian churches today. A typical serv- 
ice opened with an invocation, a con- 
fession of sin, and a brief absolution. 
There followed the reading of scrip- 
ture, chanting of Psalms, and free 
prayer. Then came the sermon, the 
long prayer and the Lord’s prayer, 
congregational singing, and the bene- 
diction. Calvin also prepared liturgies 
for baptism, communion, marriage, 
and visits to the sick. 

Calvin established the first genuine 
democracy in Europe, organizing the 
church on New Testament principles. 
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Through elected representatives the 
people ruled themselves, their state, 
and their church. Most of their lead- 
ers were laymen. These, with the pas- 
tors, were called presbuteroi (Greek 
for “elders” or “aldermen”), and the 
Protestant church of Geneva became 
the Presbyterian church. Pastors and 
ruling elders were chosen by the con- 
gregation. 

Thus an instructed membership was 
essential to the Presbyterian church. 
Systematic instruction of all commu- 
nicants was begun. 

From Geneva Calvin’s theology and 
theory of church government spread 
widely. As the Lutherans predomi- 
nated in Germany and Scandinavia, 
so the Presbyterians became the larg- 
est Protestant group in France, Swit- 
zerland, the Netherlands, and Scot- 
land. 

French Protestants were known as 
Huguenots (“oath comrades”). In 
long-continued persecution more than 
300,000 Huguenots died, and as many 
more left France, many going to 
America. Strong German and Dutch 
Reformed churches adopted the Pres- 
byterian church government and Cal- 
vinistic theology, carrying their beliefs 
with them to America in repeated 
waves of migration. English Protes- 
tants fled from their persecutors to 
Geneva, and returned to England 
with Geneva Bibles and Calvin’s the- 
ology. Calvinism was the heart of 
Puritanism in Britain and New En- 
gland. 


Background in Scotland 
American Presbyterianism owes 
most, however, to Scotland, where 
the Reformed faith was most widely 
dispersed and most deeply rooted. Re- 
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jecting the demands of both king and 
pope, these hardy Scotsmen banded 
together in a covenant to defend their 
religious rights. They held firm to 
their convictions even when driven 
from their churches and their homes. 

In a revolt against Roman ritualism 
they eliminated musical instruments, 
statuary, ritual, hymn-singing from 
their services, singing only Psalms 
without accompaniment. The sermon 
became central in worship, and _ all 
Scotland became a school of religious 
nurture, evaluating points of doctrine. 

Many present-day Presbyterians 
feel that their Scottish ancestors went 
too far in their zeal against a “mate- 
rialized” worship. The sanctuaries of 
Presbyterian congregations are now 
being made more “churchly,” and 
symbolism is increasingly accepted in 
their buildings. Congregational and 
choir music and responses have been 
restored and dignified, and prayers in 
the service have been enriched in con- 
tent from the Christian liturgies of all 
ages. A Book of Common Worship is 
used voluntarily, but widely, in the 
conduct of public worship, and has 
contributed to more dignity and 
beauty in worship. The black robe of 
the scholar, worn by Luther and Cal- 
vin, is widely used by Presbyterian 
ministers in the pulpit, although its 
use is optional. 

The leader of the Scottish reforma- 
tion was John Knox, who was forced 
to leave Scotland because of his faith. 
He met Calvin in Geneva, which im- 
pressed Knox as “the most perfect 
school of Christ that ever was in the 
earth since the days of the apostles.” 
Taught and inspired by Calvin, Knox 
returned to fight for the Reformed 
faith in Scotland, opposing the polit- 
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ical and religious tyranny of both the 
Church of England (Episcopal) and 
Roman Catholicism. 

Rallying his people, Knox instituted 
a far-reaching program of church and 
civil reform. He prepared a Book of 
Order, by which for the first time a 
whole nation was organized into a 
Presbyterian church system. Knox en- 
visioned a school program extending 
to every child in the land, training 
each for Christian life. 

In the long struggle thousands of 
Scotsmen died and other 
thousands migrated. Many 
went to Ulster in Ireland, 
but found trouble there 
with Episcopalians and 
Roman Catholics. In 
droves these “Scotch- 
Trish” sought refuge in 
America. Their coming 
added a new and rugged 
strain to American Presby- 
terians. 

Meanwhile Scottish and English 
Presbyterians had drawn up the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, perhaps 
the most clearly defined of Protestant 
creeds up to its time. This statement 
has expressed the essentials of the 
Presbyterian faith for more than three 
centuries. It sets forth the official be- 
liefs of Presbyterianism today in Scot- 
land, England, Ireland, and America. 


Demand independence 

In the New World, Calvinism was 
found only in scattered groups along 
the Atlantic Coast until the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians came, beginning 
about 1680. Burning with hostility to- 
ward England for the wrongs which 
had caused their migration, the Cal- 
vinists quickly became leaders among 


man. 
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@® When | measure 
myself by a grassblade 
| am so very tall. When 
| measure myself by a 
mountain | scarcely ex- 
ist at all._—Clarice Bow- 


those advocating freedom from Brit- 
ain. 

John Witherspoon, clergyman presi- 
dent of Princeton College and the 
only minister to sign the Declaration 
of Independence, went up and down 
the land arousing the people. Con- 
vinced that rebellion against tyranny 
is a sacred duty, the Presbyterians 
joined wholeheartedly in the revolt. 
Only two Presbyterian ministers 
served in the Royalist army; one was 
deposed and the other suspended. 

Soon after the war the 
first Presbyterian General 
Assembly met in Philadel- 
phia, at the very time 
(1789) and in the same 
city where the Constitu- 
tional Convention was 
drawing up the federal 
Constitution. The marked 
similarities between the 
American system of repre- 
sentative democracy and the Presby- 
terian structure of church govern- 
ment make it probable that some 
fundamental Presbyterian ideas were 
adopted by the framers of the national 
Constitution. Two of the influential 
leaders of the convention, James Mad- 
ison and James Wilson, were trained 
at Princeton under John Witherspoon, 
the Presbyterian minister. The Consti- 
tution begins with words strangely 
reminiscent of the Scottish Church 
contracts: “We, the people...” 

The meeting of the General Assem- 
bly marked the completion of the 
American Presbyterian church. struc- 
ture which is composed of a series of 
four policy-making bodies. The Ses- 
sion is the council of the pastor (or 
pastors) and ruling elders elected by 
the congregation to govern the local 
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church’s life and receive new mem- 
bers. 

The Presbytery is a larger unit, 
comprising the pastors and elders rep- 
resenting the congregations of a cer- 
tain region, and exercising authority 
over these congregations. The Synod, 
composed of several presbyteries fre- 
quently covers an entire state. The 
General Assembly includes all the 
Synods. As the highest court of the 
Presbyterian denomination it votes on 
all issues of general policy. The re- 
markable progress of American Pres- 
byterians is due in large part to the 
organization which made possible sys- 
tematic efforts to extend the church’s 
ministry into all the colonies and ter- 
ritories. 


Lost opportunity 

The Presbyterian church came out 
of the Revolution the strongest of all 
American denominations. It occupied 
a strategic place on the frontier, when 
the great Western migration across the 
Alleghenies began. Scotch-Irish pio- 
neers led the way, and Presbyterian 
missionaries were among the first in 
the Midwest. 

The Presbyterians did not become 
the dominant American church, how- 
ever, for several reasons: (1) They in- 
sisted on an educated ministry, even 
where provisions for education were 
scanty or non-existent. When they 
could not supply enough trained min- 
isters to reach the growing new com- 
munities, those denominations which 
did provide pastors forged into the 
land. (2) Their doctrines were care. 
fully written in scholarly rather than 
practical and popular forms, and did 
not readily appeal to the multitudes. 
(3) They emphasized representative 
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government with churches supervised 
by the presbytery. Congregationalist 
Puritans and other independents pre- 
ferred local self-government, and did 
not join the Presbyterian churches in 
great numbers. 

Though the Presbyterians lost their 
opportunity to become the largest de- 
nomination, their insistence upon an 
educated ministry had some compen- 
sations. Wherever Presbyterian pas- 
tors settled, they zealously taught the 
youth of their congregations, often 
opening academies. They led in the 
establishment of colleges, especially in 
the South and the West. They 
founded 14 of the 40 permanent col- 
leges and universities begun in the 
United States between 1780 and 
1829. 

The American Civil War brought a 
division within the largest group of 
Presbyterians. Forty-seven Southern 
presbyteries withdrew and formed the 
Presbyterian Church in the Confeder- 
ate States of America. After the war 
this branch remained separate, chang- 
ing its name to the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. (popularly 
known as the “Southern Presbyterian 
Church”). It now has some 719,000 
members. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. (often called “Northern” al- 
though it covers all 48 states) num- 
bers some 2,480,000 communicants. 
Despite concerted efforts by church 
leaders in both South and North, ef- 
forts toward reunion of these two 
branches of Presbyterianismi have not 
succeeded. 

Currently a plan of union is being 
discussed by representatives of three 
Presbyterian branches — Northern, 
Southern, and: United (the latter gets 
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its name from a union of three Scot- 
tish Presbyterian groups in America, 
and now has 220,000 members). 
Within the next few years a vote on 
union may be taken. Some Southern- 
ers still question the doctrinal ortho- 
doxy of their brothers to the North, 
especially with regard to the “spir- 
ituality of the church,” which is taken 
to mean that the church should not 
speak as a church on political, eco- 
nomic, or social questions. 


10 American denominations 

Today 10 American Presbyterian 
and Reformed denominations trace 
their roots to Scotland, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany. With more than 
80 other groups they form “The Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches Through- 
out the World Holding the Presby- 
terian System,” a consultative body 
bringing together perhaps the most 
widely representative group of Prot- 
estants in the world. 

Presbyterians find the pattern for 
church life in the New Testament. In 
the congregations gathered by the 
Apostle Paul men were chosen and 
ordained as elders or bishops, to di- 
rect the spiritual life of the local 
Christians. (See Acts 20:17-35, for 
example.) Presbyterians do not claim, 
however, that theirs is the only valid 
form of church government. 

They recognize as true churches all 
that rightly preach the Word of God 
and administer the sacraments. They 
serve the Lord’s Supper to all eyvan- 
gelical Christians. They dismiss and 
receive members to and from all evan- 
gelical churches. Presbyterian pulpits 
are opened freely to other ministers. 
Men of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed tradition have helped to or- 
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ganize interdenominational councils 
on all levels—local, state, national, and 
world. With Calvin they have worked 
toward the realization of Christ’s 
prayer—“that they may all be one.” 


QUESTIONS 

1. What were the primary differences 
between Luther and Calvin? 

2. How does the government of the 
Presbyterian church compare with that of 
the Lutheran? 

3. Do you agree with Calvin’s prin- 
ciple of representative democracy in the 
church? What kind of voters does this 
theory presuppose? 

4. Is it preferable to engage in Chris- 
tian worship through elaborate ritual or 
through a simple form such as Calvin 
preferred? 

5. Were the Presbyterians right in in- 
sisting that ministers be trained for their 
duties? What obligations does this policy 
place upon a denomination? 


WORSHIP 
Choose familiar hymns from this group 
written by Presbyterian and Reformed 
churchmen: 
“Beneath the Cross of Jesus” (Eliza- 
beth Clephane) 
“Rise Up, O Men of God” (W. P. 
Merrill) 
“Q Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go” 
(George Matheson) 
“Joyful, Joyful We 
(Henry van Dyke) 
“Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me” (Edward 
Hooper ) 
“T Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” (Ho- 
ratius Bonar ) 
“This Is My Father’s World” (Maltbie 
D. Babcock) 
Adapt as nearly as possible the order 
of worship used by Calvin (outlined in 
the article). 


Adore Thee” 
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Lutheran ou the Etsenhowe 


By Arnold Keller, Jr. 


1 give your name to the guard at 
the gate. 

“Good morning!” He quickly scans 
the calling list. “Yes, you're expected. 
Go right up.” 

You proceed. Up the short drive- 
way and into the quiet lobby of the 
east wing of the White House. Most 
of the offices of the administrative 
staff of the President are located 
there. After it was built in the Roose- 
velt administration, some felt that it 
might be used as a museum to house 
the multitude of presidential gifts and 
trophies. But that idea apparently 
ended when the Roosevelt Museum 
and Library was erected at Hyde 
Park. : 

Now the guard at the reception 
desk phones your arrival into the of- 
fice. He leads the way further. Turn 
to the right and down the corridor to 
the end and enter the office of the 
man you're anxious to meet, Val Peter- 
son. 

He was baptized Valdamar Eras- 
mus Peterson, but he has conveniently 
shortened it to Val. Three times Gov- 
ernor of the State of Nebraska, he 
retired at the end of last year. In 
January he was appointed an admin- 
istrative assistant to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States. 

Two secretaries are busy in the of- 
fice. His own desk is piled high with 
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work to be finished. The phone is ring- 
ing much too often. Yet Governor 
Peterson’s warm voice precedes him, 
“Toss your coat on that sofa, Pastor, 
and let’s run for lunch. I’m hungry 
as a bear.” So I did, and out we went. 

Just a few quick impressions. Ob- 
viously, the Governor—that’s what he 
is still called—is a busy man. Anyone 
in that position is bound to have more 
work than he can possibly put out. 
But he’s not too busy to be friendly 
and gracious. And there’s a mark of 
a real man. 

At once he gives you the sense of 
efficiency. He'll need that in this big 
business called the United States Gov- 
ernment. Further, he has a look of 
ruggedness accompanied by a most 
distinguished appearance. He stands 
about six feet tall, with broad shoul- 
ders that he will certainly need in the 
days ahead of him. His job could 
break a man who can’t take it. 

One of three Lutherans on the Pres- 
ident’s immediate staff—the other two, 
Gabriel Hauge whose field is eco- 
nomics, and Roger Steffen who is 
called the business manager with em- 
phasis upon personnel—he has a strong 
and long background in the Lutheran 
church. His grandfather on his moth- 
er’s side was the Rev. F. N. Swand- 
berg, a pioneer in the work of the 
Augustana Church in the Nebraska 
area. Before his death he became 
president of the Augustana Synod in 
Nebraska. 
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LUTHERAN VAL PETERSON takes oath of office before Lutheran Judge Luther Youngdanl 
Mr. Peterson is a member of the ULC Lutheran 


while President Eisenhower listens. 


Laymen’s Movement. His sister is a Lutheran pastor’s wife. 


Governor Peterson’s father was a 
Lutheran born in Denmark. His 
mother was born in this country of 
Swedish Lutheran parents. His sister 
is married to the Rev. Fred W. Kern, 
a ULC pastor who is presently the 
administrative secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Latin America of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. 


Reformation Day speaker 


The Governor himself has been 
active in the church too. In spite of 
a grinding political schedule he has 
not neglected the church. While in 
the Governor’s mansion in Lincoln, he 
attended Grace Lutheran Church 
(ULC) and his membership is still in 
that congregation. He is a member 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship. For the past two 
years he has spoken at Reformation 
Sunday rallies, in 1951 at Des Moines, 
and in 1952 at Regina, Saskatchewan. 
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But how about background, other 
than the church, that has prepared 
him for political service? This is cer- 
tainly a legitimate question. 

The list of his work and accom- 
plishments is long and _ interesting. 
Here is a sampling. He has taught 
school and coached athletic teams. 
For a time he was the editor and pub- 
lisher of a weekly newspaper in Elgin, 
Nebraska, called The Elgin Gazette. 
For 44 months he served in the Army 
Air Force, first as a captain and then 
as a lieutenant colonel in the China- 
Burma-India theater of operations. 
And just prior to his entrance into 
the service, he was the private secre- 
tary to Governor Dwight Griswold 
who preceded him in the Governor’s 
chair. 

Governor Peterson has a bachelor 
of arts degree from Wayne State 
Teacher’s College and a master of 
arts degree from the University of 
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Nebraska. At the latter he majored in 
government and political science. 

The thesis he wrote for his master’s 
degree was “A Study of the Office of 
Governor.” This fact I believe is sig- 
nificant. Woodrow Wilson is the only 
president ever to have made a study 
of the office of the President before 
serving in that office. It is very likely 
that Val Peterson holds the same dis- 
tinction in regard to the office of gov- 
ernor. 

The day that I was with the gover- 
nor, February 20, was a most signifi- 
cant one in his career. I am sure that 
he would agree with me on this count. 
Late in the afternoon before, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made the announce- 
ment to the press that he had nomi- 

nated Val Peterson as acting Federal 
~ Civil Defense Administrator. During 
the morning of the 20th, before I ar- 
rived, Governor Peterson had received 
the executive order signed by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

As we walked through the White 
House and over into the west wing 
for lunch, and all during lunch, men 
stopped, offered their congratulations 
and, facetiously, their “sympathies.” I 
say “sympathies” because the Civil 
Defense job is one of the toughest 
around. It is clear that the President 
has tremendous confidence in Gover- 
nor Peterson. He has placed him in 
a most difficult post. 

And the Senate has confirmed the 
appointment. Apparently the Senate 
shares the President’s trust. 


A tough job 
But Govemor Peterson will not 
have an easy time of it. Civil De- 
fense seems to be a hard thing to 
sell. The public generally has not ac- 
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cepted the idea. And as a result 
Congress has been none too enthusias- 
tic about the program. Of course, they 
are in favor of it, but reflecting pub- 
lic opinion, they have not yet pre- 
sented any really strong support. 

The Governor has the opportunity 
now to bring to play every bit of his 
salesmanship ability. His is the job 
to sell an active program of Civil De- 
fense to the people of America and 
to the Congress. 

“T look upon Civil Defense as an 
instrument for peace.” Such is his 
viewpoint upon the subject. “An in- 
strument for peace,” he continued, 
“because as America is well prepared 
to minimize the results of attack, the 
possibility of that attack becomes less.” 

It is a thrilling thing and it is a 
healthy sign to find Christian leaders 
of Val Peterson’s stature in influential 
posts in our government today. There 
are a good number on the list and 
there never can be too many. Cer- 
tainly the President himself has set the 
pace. 

Can a man be a good Christian and 
still serve his country without sacri- 
ficing his faith and ideals? 

“Christianity is meaningless unless 
it permeates every phase of life,” the 
Governor replied. “You cannot com- 
partmentalize religion and_ still be 
a Christian. American democracy at 
its best is shot through and through 
with Christian principles. It rests upon 
the Christian idea. Indeed, there is 
nothing we cannot do in America, if 
we remain true to our Christian and 
democratic traditions.” 

When a man talks sincerely and 
honestly like that, it seems to me you 
have a man in whom you can place 
your confidence. 
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Priests without Robes 


- Their lives speak in places closed to clergymen 


By Chester A. Myrom 


NE day, as I was riding from 
O Flushing to Manhattan Island 
on the subway, a blind man 
sat down beside me. Because I was 
a newcomer to New York City from 
the Middle West, the difficulty of ne- 
gotiating the many exits and entrances 
and understanding train symbols were 
fresh in my mind. I couldn’t help but 
marvel at the ease with which this 
man seemed to travel. 


“It must be hard for you to get 
around in these subways,” I said. 


“Oh,” he replied, “it isn’t as bad as 
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you might think. All it takes is a cer- 
tain amount of self confidence and the 
ability to ask a few intelligent ques- 
tions.” Then he added, “I’m a trav- 
eling salesman. I sell a product used 
by steel foundries, and cover 48 
states.” 

I was almost sorry I had brought 
the subject up, but he said to me, 
“What do you do?” He spoke in a 
rather loud voice, so that half the car 
was listening to us. 

“T travel, too,” I replied, “but not 
as extensively as you do. I have been 
in only 81 states. I travel for the 
United Lutheran Church out of the 
Office of Stewardship.” 
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He thought a moment about that 
word “stewardship” and then he said, 
“Does that mean that youre a fund 
raiser?” He said it as though he ought 
to move away from me a little bit. 

“No,” I replied, “I’m not a fund 

raiser exactly. But we think Chris- 

tianity has something to say about the 
way in which a man _ spends _ his 
money.” 

He rolled this around in his mind 
for a few seconds, then turned his 
sightless eyes toward me and _ said, 
“Tm for you a billion per cent for 
being more religious, but I want my 
religion to be something that I just 
feel. It spoils it for me when money 
comes into the picture.” 

About then he had to leave the 

_.train, and our conversation came to 
an end. But I have thought of him 
lots of times, and I am sure I have 
found many other persons who are 
not blind and yet have the same kind 
of a blind spot about their religion. 
They want it to be something that 
they just feel. 

I am sure these people do have a 
feeling about their religion. But they 
have a greater feeling about something 
else—particularly their money. 


. it’s hard for us to say 

Another blind spot that I have ob- 
served in my travels about the church 
is the failure of many to understand 
that in the Christian religion laymen 
have just as much responsibility as 
clergymen. There needs to be a real 
discovery of the New Testament truth 
that all who profess to follow Christ, 
regardless of their occupation, have 
one vocation in common—to be wit- 
nesses for Jesus Christ; to be priests, 
if you please, even though most of us 
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will be without robes. 

If that is the case, certainly one of 
the phases in which our priesthood 
ought to show is in our daily conver- 
sation. Yet too often some words a 
man once said to me on a train are 
true, “How can we grow in Christian- 
ity when we don’t talk about itP We 
don’t even talk about it in the circle 
of our family. Oh, we'll talk religion, 
but we'll not talk Jesus Christ.” 

When I was a leaguer in a Mid- 
west town, our congregation called a 
new pastor. A reception of welcome 
was arranged in his honor. I still re- 
member the little speech made by the 
presiding officer to the pastor. 

“If we don’t say the thing to you 
that we ought to say, the words of 
appreciation and encouragement that 
you deserve, it isn’t because we don’t 
feel that way. It’s because we're Nor- 
wegian. It’s hard for us to say those 
things.” 

In a few minutes the pastor replied 
and, in the course of his remarks, he 
said, “If, during the time that we of 
the parsonage family are with you, we 
do not say the things that we should 
say, express the appreciation that we 
feel, remember that we, too, are Nor- 
wegian.” 

As I have recalled that incident 


over the years, the thought has always » 


come to my mind, “Since when has 
nationality become an excuse for poor 
manners!—and isn’t something deeper 
involved?” 

Christians are admonished to love 
one another, to be kind, tender- 
hearted, forgiving. Nothing is said 
about certain nationalities being ex- 
cused from expressing their faith in 
their little way. 

Christians ought to be more ready 
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and willing to say those words than 
any other group of persons. Let’s not 
be like a certain Vermonter, who said 
to his wife one day, after years of 
married life, “Mandy, when I think of 
what you’ve meant to me all these 
years, dadbusted, sometimes it’s al- 
most more than I can stand to keep 
from telling you.” 

I heard of a Lutheran who one day 
went to a church service with a friend 
of another demonination. At one point 
in the service of this church, the 
speaker asked all who had accepted 
Jesus as their personal Saviour to 
arise. Nearly all stood. But among 
those seated was the Lutheran. 

“Haven't you accepted Jesus as your 
Saviour?” his companion asked in sur- 
prise. 

“No,” was the reply, “I'm a Lu- 
theran.” 

We hide behind nationality, behind 
geographical characteristics, behind 


}our religion even, in being reluctant 


to be priests without robes. 


. .. he’d have you all persuaded 


Yet we can learn to witness with 
courage and conviction to the faith 
that is in us. 

In a large Eastern city lives a Lu- 
theran layman who is a_ successful 
business man and a prominent civic 
leader. On one occasion he was seated 
at a banquet between a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, who was from out of town, 
and the state president of the organi- 
zation sponsoring the banquet. 

It developed, in the course of the 
conversation, that the priest was in 
charge of a lay retreat of his denomi- 
nation that was held at a point not 
far from the city. He extended an in- 
vitation to the Lutheran to attend. 

“T know Id enjoy it and would like 
to attend,” the Lutheran said, “but 
you understand I’m not a Catholic.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was the reply. 
“Out of the several hundred who at- 
tend each year most of them are Cath- 
olic, but there are usually some non- 
Catholics present. They are most wel- 


IMPACT of Zion Church, Philadelphia, is multiplied over and over and .over because 


laymen take a leading part in the congregation’s work. 


Notice that young men of 


Luther league age stand shoulder to shoulder with older men. 
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come.” 

“That’s fine,” said my friend, “but 
you misunderstand. Tm not a non- 
Catholic.” 

“You said you weren’t a Catholic. 
You must be a non-Catholic.” 

“No,” ended the laymen, “I'm not 
a non-Catholic. Pm a Lutheran. From 
my point of view I could call you a 
non-Protestant. Would you like to 
have me refer to you in that way?” 

By this time the president of the 
convention, who had been listening to 
the conversation, burst in. 

“Did you invite my friend here to 
come to your lay retreat?” he said. 
“You don’t want to do that! If he 
were there half a day he’d have you 
all persuaded that Martin Luther was 
a pretty nice fellow.” 

People of that city know our friend 
as a Lutheran churchman. He isn’t 
ashamed to let it show in his public, 
business, and private life. 

Some day you may be called upon 
to witness for your faith under more 
difficult circumstances than at a ban- 
quet table. We in North America are 
not in danger of torture for our faith, 
yet to be “different” because of our 
faith is sometimes as much torture as 
we can stand. 


| made that decision . . 

One day, in a large Southern city, 
a group of companies were in the 
process of negotiating a merger. Con- 
siderable progress had been made 
during the sessions that had been 
held. 

“We've made so much progress,” 
the presiding officer said at the close 
of the afternoon meeting, “that if 
youre willing to come back after sup- 
per we can finish this tonight. We will 
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not need to meet tomorrow morning, 
as was originally planned.” 

One of the men in the group arose 
and said, “I’m sorry to hear of this 
plan. I had made arrangements to be 
at my church this evening. I feel that 
it is important that I be there. I hope 
that we may meet tomorrow morning 
instead of tonight.” 

The presiding officer was consider- 
ably taken aback that someone had 
ventured to disagree with his pro- 
posal. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “the time has 
come for you to decide which comes 
first—your business or your church.” 

“I made that decision long ago,” 
Mr. Smith replied quietly. “Jesus 
Christ has always come first in my 
life, and I intend that he always shall. 
I will be unable_to attend any meet- 
ing this evening.” And he left the 
room. 

Possibly he was walking away from 
his job. But the chairman left the 
platform and hurried after him. 

“Tm sorry I said that to you,” the 
chairman said, when he reached Mr. 
Smith in the hall. “I consider myself 
a churchman, too. I should have 
known better. We'll meet tomorrow 
as planned.” 

One of the vice-presidents of the 
major corporations involved joined the 
group and said, “Thank you, Mr. 
Smith, for your Christian witness. I’m 
president of the men’s group in my 
church. You’ve helped me have a new 
appreciation of my faith. I can assure 
you that as long as you are with us 
this company will never make de- 
mands of you that are in conflict with 
your duty to your church.” 

A priest without robes? Most def- 
initely. And under more trying cir- 
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cumstances than if he had been a 
priest with a robe, because he would 
' never have been subjected to that par- 
ticular trial. 


lam persuaded... . 


We are thrilled when we hear of 
men of prominence who give a firin 
Christian witness in their lives. We 
are grateful for them. But there is 
always the danger that we come to 
think of Christian witnessing as some- 
thing we shall begin after we have 
become outstanding, and that it is not 
so important that we be priests in 
whatever situation we find ourselves. 

Faithful attendance at services is 
one witness we can all make. A spoken 
or silent prayer at mealtime, both at 
home and in public places, is another 
witness by priests without robes. Set- 
ting aside a definite portion of our 
income to be used especially for the 
Lord’s work is another priestly act. 

Not all of us can be polished public 
speakers, but that does not matter. 
fll never forget a congregational 
meeting in a midwestern church where 
an important step was being consid- 
ered by the congregation. After a 
number of fluent speakers had ex- 
pressed their views, an elderly farmer 
arose and turned the tide of the whole 
meeting with a simple, but sincere, 
witness. 

“1 don’t know.what I can say to 
persuade you people that we ought 
to do this thing,” he said, haltingly, 
“but I am persuaded that it ought to 
be done.” With that he sat down. No 
argument. No harangue. No oratory. 
Simply letting people know where he 
stood. 

A head usher in a Michigan manu- 
facturing city said he was embar- 
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rassed by not being able to call every- 
one by name who came to his church. 
Voluntarily, he made it his business 
to call on at least two families in his 
church every month. Now he is able 
to greet every member as a persona! 
friend. He has made a priestly act out 
of extending the welcome of his 
church to them and to the strangers 
who worship with them. 

Another laymen in an _ Eastern 
church organized a committee of lay- 
men to call on prospective members 
and unchurched families _ every 
Wednesday evening. He was an active 
business man and was given respon- 
sibility in various regional, state, and 
even national civic and religious ac- 
tivities. In accepting responsibilities 
in these wider groups, he always let it 
be known that his acceptance was con- 
tingent on his being able to be home 
Wednesday evenings at 7:30 P. M. for 
the meeting of the committee on evan- 
gelism. 

“That’s the most important work I 
have to do,” he said. “I have tried to 
let my committee understand that it is 
for them, too. I can’t Jet them down. 
If I start missing those meetings, what 
kind of an example am I setting for 
them?” 


. . . I’m supposed to be dead 

As I meet laymen throughout our 
church I frequently inquire of them 
how they make their living. At a lay 
retreat one summer, a man of whom 
I asked that question evaded me in 
his reply. Later in the evening, under 
more private circumstances, I brought 
up the subject again. 

“T didn’t tell you before because I 
didn’t know just how to reply,” he 
said. “I don’t do anything. You notice 
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that I walk rather awkwardly. I have 
a back ailment that has made it im- 
possible for me to work for several 
years. I am what they call ‘perma- 
nently and totally disabled’ by a dis- 
ease of the spine.” 

I regretted that I had brought uo 
the subject, but I blurted out, “Oh, 
I’m truly sorry, but I must ask how 
have you managed to live under those 
circumstances? How do you pay your 
bills?” 

“Fortunately,” he said, “I was car- 
rying an insurance policy that pro- 
vided an income in the event of total 
and permanent disability. It has given 
me a small but adequate income over 
the years. However, I’m supposed to 
be dead. The insurance company has 
- examined me a couple of times. to find 
out why I am still alive.” 


I discovered that this had been the 
situation for several years. Yet in the 
hours that I had been with him I had 
no evidence of complaint or self-pity 
or of discouragement. 

“Surely,” I said, “there must have 
been times when you have had feel- 
ings of despair.” 

“Oh,” he responded, “I suppose I 
felt them all right. But I bad to keep 
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Thirty 


going for the sake of my wife. She 


was paralyzed. 

Now for certain I felt that I should 
never have intruded into this man’s 
private life. No words that I could 
say could properly express my feeling 
for him. But I had to know more. 

“Paralyzed? What do you mean?” 

“Yes,” he said, “a couple of years 
after we were married my wife suf- 
fered infantile paralysis and was help- 
less from the neck down. My illness 
occurred after hers, but I was still 
able to be about. Her affliction was 
greater than mine.” 

This had been their situation for 
several years, until his wife died. 

“Even a life like mine is not with- 
out some compensation,” he contin- 
ued. “I was able to walk and be 
about. I taught Sunday school. I had 
a class of boys. Most of those fellows 
eventually went into the army. I was 
able to write to all of them, keep in 
touch with them. All returned, and 
most of those men have gone into 
full-time service in our church in one 
way or another.” 

Then he said something that I shall 
never forget. 

“Tm sure that ali of us, if we were 
told that we could lay our troubles 
aside, and pick up another set of trou- 
bles of our life, would all pick up our 
own again. I know that I would.” 

A priest without a robe! 


. .. without pride . . . without despair 

In the early months of my connec- 
tion with the Lutheran’ Laymen’s 
Movement, I traveled. with Mr. 
Charles Delbruck, who has been called 
the most outstanding Protestant lay- 
man of Europe. He is president of 


the Lutheran’church in France and is — 
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treasurer of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. For years he was the only 


} lay member of the 15-man board of di- 


rectors of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation. 

He told me that his active church 
life had begun at the age of 35, when 
he became a member of a church 
council. His interest had-been aroused, 
and he moved from one increasing re- 
sponsibility to another. At one time he 
was actively serving on over 20 reli- 
gious and civic committees. 

“As you look back over your ca- 
reer, I asked, “what is your feeling 
about it? Has it been unduly burden- 
some? Would you have preferred a 
little less responsibility, which must 
have entailed absence from your fam- 
ily and sacrifice of pleasure time?” 

“I have had the satisfaction of 
knowing,” he replied, “that I have 
been associated with the most worth- 
while cause in the world. Sometimes 
I have felt that I have made a worthy 
contribution to it. Yet, when I see 
what still remains to be done, I know 
that I have done very little. I then 
see that even my little has amounted 
to something because the Holy Sviri* 
has always been present and made 
something out of that little of mine. 
So I feel, as I look back, that it can 
be without pride that I have done s» 
much, and also without despair that 
I have done so little. I am content.” 

What more can you ask? 


OUR AIMS 


1) To understand that all Christians 
are called by Christ to serve him. In a 
certain sense we are all priests. 

2) To discover the opportunities for 
priestly service in the congregation. 

3) To show our priesthood in our 
daily lives. 
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-WORSHIP OUTLINE 


Suggested hymns: 


“All Labor Gained New Dignity,” 298 
CYH 
“Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 


Speak,” 260 CYH, 279 PSH 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” 
288 PSH 


Scripture: 
Luke 22:24-30 
Matthew 5:13-16 


TO PROVOKE THOUGHT 
1) What is a layman in the field of 
medicine, of law, of science, of religion? 
2) What do we mean by priesthood 
of believers? 


3) Were the disciples of Christ lay- 
men or priests? 

4) Does it detract from the ministry 
to consider every Christian a priest? 

5) How many laymen (men _ or 
women) have definite responsibilities for 
the life of your congregation? Do you 
consider their tasks priestly acts? Would 
they be done differently if everyone saw 
in them a priestly implication? 

6) One description of a congregation 
is that it ought to be like a ship in which 
every person aboard is a member of the 
crew and there are: no passengers. How 
near is your congregation to that goal? 
What is needed to bring that goal closer 
to reality? Can you help? 
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Who Makes Up Your Mind? | 


By Elsie L. Fagerlin 


Timid folk who fear ridicule from 


the social group should quit being silly sheep 


: S USUAL after the game, the 

A gang gathered at the drug store 

for a Dutch treat. And as 

usual, Janet couldn’t decide what to 

order. “Watcha gonna have, Don?” 

she coaxed, peeking over his shoulder 
at the menu. 

“Oh, I dunno. The usual, I guess,” 
he replied and popped the menu back 
into its holder. 

“Let’s see,” chirped Janet. She 
scanned both sides of the menu, then 
turned to the others, “What did you 
kids order?” 

“Chocolate malt,” answered Doris. 

Andy teased, “Why don’t you try 
the Honeymoon Special?” 

“What's that?” Janet asked. 

“Lettuce alone! Why don’t you?” 
growled Andy. “Hurry up and order. 
The clerk’s waiting.” 

“Well, I guess I'll make it a cherry— 
no—chocolate soda,” Janet finally de- 
cided. 

When the orders arrived, Janet 
looked them all over and complained, 
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“Oh, I wish I hadn’t ordered that!” 
e 

Jim turned away from the cashier’s 
cage. He sighed as he looked at his 
depleted bank account and the crisp 
dollar bills in his fist. 

“Wonder if I should have followed 
Dad's advice and earned the money 
for my trip instead of taking it out of 
the bank.” 

As he stood in one corner stuffing 
the money into his wallet, his social 
science teacher tapped his shoulder, 
“Ah, I see youre taking seriously our 
class discussion and saving your money 
regularly.” 

“Huh? Oh, 
gulped Jim. 

Later when he met his friend Tim 
outside the bank, he muttered, “Guess 
I’m just a pushover for advice. I push 
it all over the place.” 


‘The program committee had hit a 
snag. Plans for the big talent night 


yeah, I guess_ so,” 
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which had soared so high bogged 
down as low as the committee’s spirits. 
It was all Rob’s fault. 

“No long hair music! Nobody’ll 
come if we have stuff like that!” he 
argued. No amount of explanation or 
coaxing could make Rob change his 
point of view. He had argued with 
everyone in turn and his final speech 
was delivered with a fiery roar, “I’ve 
got half a mind to...” 

Jack interrupted with an icy jab, 
“Too bad you haven't got the other 
half. Maybe then you could see both 
sides of a subject.” 


Which is which? 

Do you remember the Walt Disney 
song that asked the question, “Or 
would you rather be a duck?” 

Think about the three people por- 
trayed in the above sketches. What 
do they remind you of? 

How about a chameleon? It’s a 
lizard that changes the color of its 
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skin according to its mood or sur- 


rounding conditions. In fact, Mrs. 
Webster's husband includes in _ his 


popular book this definition: “A per- 
son who is fickle or inconsistent.” 

Or an ostrich? Have you ever 
watched an ostrich speed from one 
place to another—back and forth like 
a person who doesn’t know which way 
to turn. Such a lot of waste motion 
without accomplishing very much! 
Even though there is no_ scientific 
foundation to the old saying about an 
ostrich hiding its head and thus think- 
ing its whole body is hidden, it is 
known as a rather stupid bird. It 
probably would be at the head of the 
Parade of People Who Refuse to Ac- 
cept Advice. 

How about a mule? From ancient 
times members of the donkey family 
have been a symbol of stubbornness. 
A “mulish” person is stubborn and 
obstinate. Nobody is going to make 
him change his mind! 
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What's your opinion? 

What unpleasant characteristics are 
portrayed in the above stories? Why 
is a person who can’t make up his 
mind usually unpopular? Describe the 
difference between making big deci- 
sions and little decisions. 

A husband who had been married 
about a year was asked how he and 
his wife got along. “Just fine,” he 
said. “She makes all the little deci- 
sions, and I make the big decisions.” 

“How does that work?” he was 
asked. 

“Perfectly. Of course, there haven’t 
been any big decisions.” 

Should there be a difference in the 
time it takes to make little or big 
decisions? 

How about advice? Advice is usu- 
ally thought of as something every- 
body wants to give but nobody wants 
to take. 

A high school graduate admitted 
that if anyone had asked him why he 
was going to college he probably 
would have answered, “Because it will 
be a good way to spend my time and 
stay out of trouble while I’m trying to 
make up my mind what I want to 
do.” 

Knowing his son’s attitude, the 
boy’s wise father advised him to use 
his summer vacation to study differ- 
ent vocations until he discovered the 
one that appealed to him and _ for 
which he felt best fitted. Then he 
could choose his college courses with 
a purpose. 

Compare this wisdom with that of 
the father who “advised” his son, 
“You're not going into aviation. No 
son of mine is flying around the coun- 
try in a jet plane. Farmers we have 
always been and always will be!” 
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What’s the difference? Should 
young people be permitted to choose 
their own careers? How can they dis- 
cover which career they are best fitted 
forP Can there be a happy combi- 
nation of shared experiences and per- 
sonal decision? Where do aptitude 
tests fit into the picture? When a 
teen-ager begins to earn his own 
money, should he be allowed to spend 
it as he wishes? Does he owe any- 
thing to his parents? 

Do you realize you have made 
quite a few decisions or offered quite 
a number of opinions in the last 
few minutes? At. least, if you have 
been answering the questions that 
have been asked. Do you think all 
your answers were absolutely right? 
Or are you willing to admit maybe 
somebody else had a few good ideas 
on the other side of the fence? De- 
pending upon your answer to those 
two questions, you are showing 
whether or not your disposition is 
similar to Rob’s. 


First things first 

No intelligent person would dis- 
agree with the importance of learning 
to think for himself. Are you in agree- 
ment with the following ideas? 

A doctor once urged a group of 
young people to beware of “following 
the crowd.” He described young peo- 
ple as pathetically eager to be in- 
cluded in the current social group. 
Just because they are afraid of ridi- 
cule, they-lower their moral standards 
to go along with the crowd. The doc- 
tor concluded his remarks by saying, 
“You timid young folks who still fear 
ridicule from the social group should 
cultivate the lion’s personality and 
quit being silly sheep.” 
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Do you let other people make your 
,) decisions, or can you stand up on 
your own two feet, even if your knees 
are shaking, and decide matters for 
yourself? 

Giving her parents credit for her 
system of values, a Christian profes- 
sor said about them that they never 
asked, “What will people think?” but 
“What will you think of yourself if 
you do this or fail to do that?” 

Socrates, centuries ago, said, “Know 
thyself.” 

And Shakespeare counselled, “To 
thine own self be true.” Personal in- 
tegrity must come first—before the 
importance of other people’s opinions. 


Big or little problems 

Let’s look at this problem a bit 
more closely. Pity the man who can’t 
make little decisions—what to wear— 
what to eat.... 

Mr. Jones was like that. Every 
morning he wasted valuable minutes 
trying to decide which tie, which suit, 
which socks to wear. Should he take 
the car or bus today? The seven 
o'clock bus gave him plenty of time, 
but he could probably make the office 
in time if he took the 7:27. Which 
would be better? Maybe he should 
take the car after all. But where to 
park? Should he take his raincoat in 
case it might rainP .. . 

What kind of ‘a businessman would 
Mr. Jones make? How could he im- 
prove? 

Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, had 
been asked to accept a big government 
job. He was a success in his field and 
was reputed to make snap decisions 
which usually proved wise and right. 

What was back of Mr. Wilson’s 
“snap” decisions? First, he had before 
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him as much concise information and 
as complete reports as possible. Then, 
he concentrated carefully on the prob- 
lem at hand. He also had a wealth 
of past experience to draw upon. Fi- 
nally, once he made his decision, Mr. 
Wilson didn’t waver. He had the nec- 
essary confidence in himself to stick 
by what he believed to be the best 
answer to the problem at hand. 

Everybody has problems. But the 
manner in which they solve them 
shows their maturity. Do you know 
some young people who run home to 
mother every time they hit a snag? 
They act as they did when they were 
four years old crying, “Billy took my 
ball!” They have never grown up. 

Others may rush blindly into action 
without weighing the consequences 
and find themselves in a worse mess 
than before. We usually get a good 
laugh from the comedy-situation pro- 
grams on radio and television in which 
the actors by fantastic solutions to 
simple problems become more and 
more involved. But in real-life situa- 
tions, such disasters may not appear 
so funny to us. 


Right relationships 

Would you like to play Edgar Ber- 
gen to the three “Charlie McCarthys” 
we've been talking about? How would 
you make them act? What strings 
would you pull to help them solve 
their problems? 

I—How can Janet become a “good 
scout?” 

II—How can Jim learn to use good 
advice and still think for himself? 

I1J—How can Rob learn to see more 
than one side of a problem and be 
willing to. cooperate with others? 

Now let’s get personal. Can you 
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substitute for the names “Janet—Jim— 
Rob” the pronoun “I?” Most of us are 
willing to admit we can stand a little 
improvement in our social relation- 
ships. 

Anything further? How about the 
most important relationship of all— 
our relationship to God, our heavenly 
Father? If that relationship is all it 
should be, the other problems will be 
much more easily solved. 

How can we improve the Father- 
child relationship between God and 
ourselves? Look at the life of Jesus. 

Even as a boy younger than our 
leaguers, he was keenly aware of his 
responsibility. To his mother Mary, 
frantically searching for him, he said, 
“Did you not know that I must be in 
_-my Fathers house?” 

The Bible tells us later that Jesus 
“went to the synagogue, as his custom 
was, on the Sabbath day.” 

He attended God's house regularly. 

When Jesus was tempted three 
times in the wilderness, he answered 
Satan each time with the words, “It 
is written... .” 

He knew God’s Word. 

Before he entered the Garden of 
Gethsemane for the last time, Jesus 
had made his decision. How many 
hours had been spent in prayer and 
meditation that he might receive 
strength for the road ahead! Now in 
this hour of anguish Jesus prayed, 
“Not my will, but thine, be done.” 

He knew how to pray. 


Make up your mind! 

Here are three big starting points to 
help today’s leaguers—to attend God's 
house. to study God’s Word, to learn 
how to pray. For years you have prob- 
ably sung: 
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“Have we trials and temptations 
Is there trouble anywhere? 

We should never be discouraged 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 


Yet how often we beat our heads 
against a stone wall because we aren't 
strong enough or wise enough or 
brave enough to decide problems by 
ourselves. Even well-meant advice 
cannot always help us in our individ- 
ual enigma. But if we learn to “take 
it to the Lord in prayer,” we shall 
discover an unending and unlimite:l 
source of help and inspiration. 

A missionary once said, “You do not 
pray enough, because you are afraid 
of what God will tell you to do!” 

Learn to pray—that means to talk 
and listen. Then make up your mind 
—according to God’s direction. You 
won't lose. e 


TO THE LEADER 


So you've been chosen to lead _ this 
topic! Read it over first, then decide how 
you can make the best use of it. You 
know your group. Do they like to talk? 
Act? Ask and answer questions? Divide 
the topic into sections and use different 
methods in presenting the various sec- 
tions. 

The three sketches offer an opportunity 
for some choice role-playing. You won't 
have any trouble getting your friends to 
act out the first scene. For them it will 
be as natural as their usual drug store 
routine. The other two ‘skits, as well, 
may be acted out by the same group, 
or better yet, by other players. Every- 
body will want to get into the act. 

Then you, as discussion leader, can 
take over. Try to eliminate the “and-a’s” 
and any gestures like pulling your ear 
or breaking up pencils. Plant your feet 
firmly on the floor. If possible, have a 
reading stand for your material. Then if 
you must hang onto something, it’s in 
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place for you. Be sure to keep it in the 
same place! 

There are plenty of questions in the 
section, “What’s Your Opinion?” Keep 
. firing your questions so that there are no 
long, embarrassing pauses. Let some 
other member read or tell about the 
material under “First Things First” 
and/or “Big or Little Problems.” Then 
you ll have a chance to catch your breath 
and the topic won’t tend to become mo- 
notonous. 

Now call your actors back for a repeat 
performance. Only this time let them 
tell or show how Janet, Jim, and Rob 
should act. Brief them beforehand, so 
they can have a little time for prepara- 
tion. Their performance should add a 
nice note of originality. 

After the last curtain, you take over 
again with the statement, “Now let’s get 
personal.” Can you make the topic chal- 
lenging with the example Jesus has given 
us? Try your best to encourage the 
group to do some serious thinking about 
church attendance, Bible study, and 
prayer. 

Your worship period can be the climax 
to your topic presentation—if you plan it 
clearly and lead into it carefully. 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 
You may wish to use the “Service of 
Personal Rededication” (page 329, CYH) 
or parts of it for your worship. 
Hymns: 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” 
(185, CYH) 
“Teach Me, My God and King” 
(217, CYH) 


Prayers: 
For Trust (number 51 CYH) 
In Time of Doubt (number 53 
EXEL.) 


WHERE TO NOW? 

Will you close the covers of LurHER 
Lire and sigh, “Well, that’s over!” or 
will you help the group to do some plan- 
ning for the future? Be ready with spe- 
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cific suggestions for self-improvement and 
group activity. Here are some sugges- 
tions. Add to them as you wish. 

1. Keep an attendance chart of the 
league members. How regularly does the 
entire group attend league meetings? 
Regular worship services? Communion 
services? Will the chart show a few 
absent many times or many absent a few 
times? How many perfect records? 

How will the league members compare 
in attendance with non-member teen- 
agers? If someone in your group enjoys 
working with percentages, ask him to 
present the results of the chart at some 
future meeting. An attractive chart can 
be made and hung in your meeting room. 

2. Plan to study the Bible. Can a 
period of each meeting be devoted to 
such study? Or should an extra period 
of time be planned? Talk it over with 
your pastor and leader and plan for 
regular study periods. 

Ask for suggestions as to which book 
or books of the Bible the group would 
like to study. A Bible quiz may help to 
point out the weak spots in Bible knowl- 
edge and influence future planning. 

3. Make a book of prayers. Prayers 
may be written by the leaguers and col- 
lected into a book which can: be used 
for worship services. Prayers for special 
occasions and special needs (such as 
those printed in the Christian Youth 
Hymnal) may be assigned to or chosen 
by the members. 
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A Marriage Counselor Can Help 


Avoid the pitfalls of “old wives’ tales” 


concerning love, sex, and marriage 


By Earl S. Rudisill 


EORGE and Eileen were mar- 
ried after a courtship of 15 
exciting, thrilling months that 
seemed to consist only of movies, 
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amusement parks, show places, and 
George and Eileen. 

Life had become so wonderful to 
both of them that they could not bear 
to ruin their dream world by drag- 
ging in jarring realities. George spent 
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money freely, but they could not bring 
themselves to discuss income. Living 
expenses and the budgeting of funds 
could be worked out in the future. 
The possibility of a family was merely 
something to joke lightly about. 

Now they have been married over 
a year. And each is unhappy with 
the other. Each feels that he was de- 
ceived in some way, because neither 
George nor Eileen is the sort of per- 
son Eileen or George had thought. 

They have quarreled on a dozen 
subjects... George thinks Eileen goes 
to church too often, and puts far too 
much money in the collection plate. 
Eileen complains that she has to ask 
her husband for every nickel she gets, 
yet he doesn’t tell her what he does 
with his money. 

George rarely visits Eileen’s par- 
ents. He never takes her to see his 
father and mother. They have differ- 
ent ideas about having children. And 
they don’t hesitate to express their 
different ideas in highly emotional 
tones. 

Eileen spills out her troubles to her 
girl friends. George tells his to his 
parents. Neither seeks help from any- 
one capable of offering objective and 
sound guidance. 

If they had had a course in prepa- 
ration for marriage during their court- 
ship, or had several counseling ses- 
sions with their pastor, or had even 
read a reliable book on marriage, they 
would probably have avoided many 
of their troubles. 

Still it is not too late. In fact, if 
their marriage is to be saved, it is 
vitally important that they go to their 
pastor or some other competent ad- 
viser on marriage. 

More guidance is available to cou- 
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ples today than ever before. We are 
in a period of examining the various 
issues of marriage more objectively 
and of applying scientific and spiritual 
assistance to marriage and family life. 
Sociological and psychological studies 
bearing upon marriage have un- 
earthed a body of new information 
that helps to meet the needs of cou- 
ples and families. 


Our original make-up 

Many native instincts — physical, 
emotional, and mental—urge us on to 
a variety of activities. Four of them 
are outstanding in their strength and 
importance: Preservation of one’s life, 
satisfaction of one’s sense of individ- 
ual importance (desire for attention), 
sex in its various forms, and love of 
the romantic type. 

Every normal human being inherits 
these factors. They have been passed 
on from one generation to another for 
hundreds of thousands of years. They 
represent the bold and crude under- 
pattern of human life, and carry with 
them strong emotions that are not al- 
ways readily controlled. It is largely 
because of the accompanying feelings 
that these instincts present real prob- 
lems. 

The whole matter of urges would 
be relatively simple if we inherited 
along with them definite information 
about their proper handling. But we 
must be taught the necessary facts 
and suitable ways of discipline and 
behavior. 

For instance, we have an urge to 
get food to preserve life. But we 
must learn the polite way of eating 
in the company of others. One can- 
not brazenly express his sex desire or 
boldly kidnap an admired girl or boy 
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for a mate. Each one must learn to 
follow the accepted ways of human 
society for winning a mate. Or he is 
regarded as ignorant and unrefined. 


The need of guidance 


We all need to understand self and 
human nature. We need facts—help in 
directing and controlling our feelings, 
and guidance in the ways of associat- 
ing with others. Young people must 
learn to get along with older people, 
with their own age and sex, and with 
the opposite sex. 

As a rule, the most. pressing prob- 
lem is dealing adequately and prop- 
erly with the other sex—boys with 
girls, and girls with boys. Christian 
behavior toward the other sex is im- 
_ portant. Failure in this matter is al- 
most certain to bring upon one some 
form of penalty. 

Everyone needs to be familiar with 
the ways of love-making, courtship, 
mate-selection, engagement, and mar- 
riage that are approved by the Chris- 
tian faith, by the experience of the 
race, and by the conclusions of mod- 
erm science. 

One cannot follow his feelings 
alone. In making choices and deci- 
sions he should have many facts about 
the other person. He must think 
through the issues soberly and unhur- 
riedly, to consider background, edu- 
cation, native intelligence, religion, 
social qualities, moral ideals and other 
factors in the life of the other person. 
He should not demand perfection. If 
he does he may as well give up the 
search without an effort. 

The Christian church today offers 
more and more education for marriage 
and family life. It is keenly inter- 
ested in assuring the happiness and 
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success of marriages, as far as pos- 
sible. Many pastors, for instance, re- 
quire a series of interviews with a 
couple before performing the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

Very little, however, can be done 
for couples unless they are eager for 


~ guidance and help. They must be 


ready to cooperate with the church 
and with their pastor. 

Rumors, and “old wives’ tales” crop 
up in almost every community con- 
cerning love, sex, and marriage. They 
have led countless people into mis- 
conceptions of marital life. Only as 
one becomes properly informed can 
he discard false ideas and experience 
the largest measure of happiness in 
marriage. The Christian viewpoint is 
in line with sound information. It 
helps one to see all facts in true 
perspective. 


Why get married 

Married life is many-sided. That is 
why we need help in getting ready 
for it-why we need to understand 
the Christian idea of marriage. 

Some people consider marriage as 
a “master and slave” arrangement, a 
business proposition, as an expedient 
for sex satisfaction, a romantic ad- 
venture, or an escape from unpleasant 
home conditions. A few of these 
ideas have an element of validity in 
them. Others do not. The best con- 
ceptions of marriage are combined 
with the Christian outlook. 

Marriage is a divine institution. It 
is a “holy estate, ordained of God, to 
be held in honor by all, . . . They 
twain shall be one flesh. . .'. What 
God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” Furthermore, it is a 
social and legal contract. It has the 
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purposes of mutual loving compan- 
ionship, of perpetuating the race, and 


| of serving God and humanity as only 


a married couple can. 


Will everyone learn to understand 
and appreciate the individual traits 
possessed by his mate without assist- 
ance? Some will, but many will not. 
For this reason many marriages that 
appear substantial and lasting sooner 
or later go on the rocks in domestic 
conflict, separation, or divorce. Every- 
one has some characteristics that are 
annoying to his mate. But each mate 
must come to view them as parts of 
the personal make-up of the one he 
loves most. He must deal with them 
in the most generous way. Each must 
be willing to change and to view his 
partner’s qualities in the most kindly 
way. Changes usually come about 
slowly. 


THE MORE a couple has in com- 
mon the more promising is their pros- 
pect of happiness and success. If they 
enjoy the same sort of things, hold a 
similar religion, have the same type 
of social outlook, have homes of sim- 
ilar backgrounds, cherish ideas of 
home life that do not conflict, and 
entertain compatible philosophies of 
life, they have rich and dependable 
resources that will help them to 
achieve a harmonious home. 


Sex is a part of God’s creation and 
is inherently good. But like many 
other good elements, it may be mis- 
used and made an instrument of evil 
and unhappiness. Lack of understand- 
ing of sex is the usual cause for ill- 
advised ways of using it, bringing 
about conflicts between husband and 
wife. There is much to know about 
the proper use of sex. For further in- 
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formation see the list of references at 
the end of the article. 

A source of disharmony in marriage 
may be the use of money. Partners 
ought to learn how to deal with it in 
a common-sense, democratic way. It 
is often wise to budget funds, devot- 
ing some to spending, some to saving, 
and some to giving. Couples must 
learn to look ahead in planning the 
uses of their resources. They need to 
live within their income—debts are 
to be avoided for the most part. 

Do both man and woman desire to 
have a family? How many children 
do they want? Are they, at the time 
of marriage, acquainted with the 
means of carrying out their wishes, 
especially of overcoming any hin- 
drances or apparent hindrances to 
having children? Most couples need 
guidance in these matters before they 
enter into wedlock. 

While there are many sources of 
guidance in meeting our problems, we 
do not attain the final solutions by 
disregarding religion. Rather do we 
attain the best answer by giving reli- 
gion the central place in marriage. 
An intelligent Christian faith fur- 
nishes the highest motives in married 
life. It provides the over-all explana- 
tion of marriage, and gives the maxi- 
mum of help from day to day. 


Intelligent love a prime requisite 


The emotions alone are dangerous. 
To follow our feelings is almost cer- 
tain to result in troubles and regrets. 
The emotion of love is not free from 
this handicap. Like all other feelings, 
it should be tempered and guided by 
facts and sober thinking. To allow the 
romantic impulse to run away with us 
is only to ask for difficulties and to 
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create problems for others. 

It has been said that love is blind. 
Without information and reason it 
may be very blind. But it need not 
be. God has endowed us with rea- 
son. And the church is providing edu- 
cation and friendly counsel to help 
young and old in achieving the high- 
est love aspirations in marriage and 
family life. 

Romantic love is a new experience 
for younger teen-agers, as well as for 
those who are further along in years. 
Because it is a novel experience and 
the sex and love instincts are so 
strong, one is in danger of being 
swept off his feet and doing foolish 
things. Sanity is necessary in all of 
our acts and decisions. The boy who 
is bowled over by the most wonderful 
- girl he has ever met, or the girl who 
is overwhelmed by the most handsome 
boy, is undergoing a completely nat- 
ural experience. It will be all to the 
good, provided he does not throw rea- 
son and fact to the winds. 

A burning love is necessary for a 
happy, lasting, successful marriage. 
But love has to be intelligent, under- 
standing, and sane. Impulsive action 
is unfair even to the person whom one 
loves. We need to hold our feelings 
somewhat in check and allow some 
time to test them. If we are well in- 
formed we can do this more easily. 

We can become informed by read- 
ing some of the best books on love 
and marriage. We can also receive 
help by reading the Bible passages 
about marriage and sex and by heed- 
ing the advice of seasoned leaders in 
church and school. 

Our counselors and teachers find no 
great pleasure in advising caution, re- 
straint, or change. But they are eyer 
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concerned about the lasting welfare 
and happiness of young people. They 
speak out of their own experiences 
and the experiences of many other 
people. 


Seeking and finding 

To seek sound advice is a mark of 
intelligence. Some people feel that 
asking for guidance is a confession of 
ignorance. The best of us is informed 
only on a limited number of things, 
we are ignorant of a great number 
of other things. The first step toward 
knowledge and understanding is the 
recognition of our lack of information. 
By seeking information and advice we 
indicate that we are alert to our own 
needs. It shows that we are eager to 
do and be the best for the person we 
love, and ambitious to make the most 
of our lives. 

It is foolish, however, to tell our 
secrets, problems, and anxieties to just 
any one. Most people are not quali- 
fied to help. There are plenty of 
people who are willing—even eager— 
to get into other people’s troubles and 
to give advice. Unless they have had 
significant experience and have pre- 
pared themselves for such ‘service, 
they are likely to mislead young peo- 
ple and to accomplish more harm than 
good. We had better keep our anxie- 
ties to ourselves until we find some 
one worthy of confidence. 

Our pastors have been helpful to 
many young people and couples. They 
have often sent persons with prob- 
lems to other reliable counselors for 
help. Of course, some pastors are bet- 
ter qualified than others for giving 
guidance. But, in general, pastors are 
reliable. They are giving much more 
attention to .counseling now than in 
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years gone by. They may always be 
depended upon to point out the Chris- 
‘tian way in love-making, courtship, 
engagement, and marriage. 
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by Floyd Van 


PRESENTATION 


Careful preparation of the topic is nec- 
essary to make it come alive for your 
leaguers. There is such a wealth of back- 
ground material in the article that you 
»will want to use many techniques in your 
‘presentation. 

You might present the material at the 
beginning of the topic as a skit, or a 
dialogue. Then as you develop the topic, 
write the key ideas on a blackboard, and 
elaborate on them. Your audience will 
remember the points better if they can 
see as well as hear them. 

To illustrate how many viewpoints 


there may be on marital problems, take 
a poll of the leaguers as they are as- 
sembling. Hand out sheets of paper on 
which you have written such questions 
as: Who should handle the money in 
marriage? How should it be handled? 
Do you want a family? How many chil- 
dren do you want? Tally results on the 
blackboard. Do not discuss the issues— 
but let the leaguers see the innumera- 
ble approaches and viewpoints people 
can have on the same question. 

Ask your pastor to explain the kinds 
of marriage counseling your congregation 
offers. 

Investigate the opportunities your com- 
munity offers in this field. 


FOR DISCUSSION 

1) How would you check on the 
validity of a marriage counselling agency 
or an individual? 

2) What sources of guidance for 
couples are available in your commu- 
nity? 

3) Should a couple consult their par- 
ents about their marital problems? Why? 

4) When only one mate is willing to 
seek needed guidance what course can he 
take in getting help in his marriage? 


WORSHIP 

Use the Evening Suffrages found on 
page 155 of the Common Service Book. 
Hymns 415 CSB, “O Perfect Love” and 
433 CSB “Abide with Us, Our Saviour,” 
are suitable. 


WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Co-educational 


OFFERS: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Bachelor of Religious Education, Associate degrees (two-year programs) 
School of Nursing 


Fully Accredited 


Beautiful 72-acre campus overlooking New York Harbor 


For further information write: 
Director of Admissions: WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE, Staten Island, New York 
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WAKE UP or BLOW UP 


By Marcus F. Otterbein 


Last call to turn from the gods of war 
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FELLOW who takes pot shots 

A at a barrel of dynamite with 
] a .22 rifle is obviously a first- 
class candidate for a mental institu- 
tion. 

Yet the big powers in the world 
today are acting even more insanely 
than this deranged man. And not 
much is being done to curb their 
tragic antics. 

They are playing around with 
bombs that are three to five million 
times more powerful than dynamite. 
If they do not “wake up” to the fact 
that living in peace is an urgent bit of 
business, all of us may “blow up.” 


Emphasis on arms 

This “insane” policy of the United 
States could not be followed if it were 
not supported by the majority of citi- 
zens. Ask the average man on the 
street, for instance, what the best 
method to use in opposing Commu- 

\nism is. He will likely say, “Find out 
how fast Russian jets go and make 
faster ones. Get information on how 
big Russia’s atom bomb is and build 
a more powerful one. Get the weight 
of the latest Russian tank and draw 
up plans for a heaver one.” 

The general opinion seems to be 
that the only method of fighting is to 
use military strength. 

_ History contradicts this opinion. 
The power of Pilate was not effective 
in silencing the cduse of the innocent 
man named Jesus, whom Pilate con- 
demned. Neither Napoleon, nor Hit- 
ler, nor Mussolini, nor Hirohito lasted 
long, although they had tremendous 
power -at their command. 

These men perished by the sword 
because they lived by the sword. 

And might alone can never win the 
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final victory. Americans ought to real- 
ize that. 

When America was young, it was 
held in high esteem especially by the 
oppressed peoples of the world. We 
held firmly to our “way of life,” our 
“beliefs,” our “faith.” As a result peo- 
ple believed in us. 

But now the United States has 
come to place its reliance on might 
and power. Its hope lies with its atom 
bombs, its hydrogen bombs, and its 
military brains. 

As a result we have lost the respect 
of much of the world. No longer are 
we the knights in shining armor. In- 
stead we are regarded as the eco- 
nomic oppressors. 

The reason for this turn of events 
is that we have relied entirely on eco- 
nomic and military might to make us 
right. Now we peddle guns and tanks 
to the world’s people, instead of be- 
liefs and faith. 

As a result our enemy—who offers 
the oppressed peoples both guns and 
a “faith”—can make us look like selfish 
people who are interested only in arm- 
ing the world to protect our high 
standard of living. And he makes us 
look as though we were doing it at 
the expense of the suffering people of 
the world. 

Because of our reliance on material 
things solely, Russia is able to make 
dupes of us. She does not even need 
to wage war, in the old fashioned 
sense, in order to gain what she 
wants. She has developed what might 
be called a strategy to “win by de- 
fault.” 

Russia has pushed the United 
States into the position of spending 75 
cents out of every tax dollar for mate- 
rial might—military might. One tank 
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alone now costs a quarter of a million 
dollars. That is much more money 
than your church building probably 
cost to build. And it took many years 
of giving even to build that! 

The Communists, of course, believe 
that if they can continue pushing the 
United States into spending our 
money on non-productive things, such 
as weapons and a military establish- 
ment, our economy will eventually be 
ruined. The Communist would be 
quite happy if the United States 
would continue relying on material 
“things” and permit him to capture 
the hearts of the oppressed peoples 
with “ideas.” 


ANOTHER REASON for the United 
States’ decline in moral leadership is 
the manner in which Wester people 
have treated the peoples of the “back- 
ward” nations. 

We are now feeling the attack of 
hate from Chinese who were called 
“Here, boy!” by white men in the past. 
Even at the beginning of the Korean 
conflict, U. S. soldiers called the he- 
roic South. Koreans “gooks.” 

And the manner in which white 
Americans continue to treat Negroes 
and Orientals in the United States 
makes it that much easier for Com- 
munists to convince the masses in Asia 
and Africa that the United States is 
an evil oppressor. 

The Point Four program in which 
the U. S. government would help de- 
velop backward nations of the world 
is the kind of moral assignment we 
Americans need to undertake. But the 
amount that Congress sets aside for 
this purpose is tragically small in com- 
parison with the tremendous sums 
budgeted for military strength. 
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Our own immorality makes it easy 
for Russia to talk peace and have mil- 
lions believe it. 


You set the pace 

But how can we expect our Con- 
gressmen to be different when even 
you and I base our opinions on the 
philosophy that might is the main 
weapon of defense? Our leaders will 
change only when the mass of indi- 
vidual citizens learn to _ practice 
Christ’s spirit where they live—in their 
homes and in their block. 

An illustration of how individual 
moral decay has spread was recently 
seen in an election of officers among 
a group of city detectives. When the 
ballots were all counted, it was found 
that 50 more ballots were cast than 
there were detectives. 

As individual Christians we must 
set our own moral house in order be- 
fore we can hope to have leaders who 
will show moral concern. 

St. Paul has some good advice in 
a letter he wrote to the people of 
Rome. In fact, he sets down a point 
four program. But it is spiritual, not 
material. 

The only way out of our world 
problems, he says, is “not to be wise 
in our own conceits.” 

The United States is not always 
right. Mistakes have been made in . 
the past and continue to be made. 
These mistakes should be admitted 
and rectified. Such action would 
strengthen our moral position in the 
world immeasurably.’ 

Forsaking our “conceits” and follow- 
ing the way of the Lord would cer- 
tainly change many of our actions. It 
would lead us to be even more “revo- 
lutionary” than the Communists. It 
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would drive us to more concern over 
the half of the world’s population that 
is starving than over building moun- 
tains of butter in the United States. 
It would drive us to look with equality 
into the eye of every man—no matter 
what the color of his eyes and skin— 
instead of preserving a caste system, 
even in the church. 

St. Paul advises also that we should 
“not fight evil with evil.” If evil comes 
to us as a nation, or as an individual, 
the task of revenge is the Lord’s and 
not ours. We are to be the leaven 
that evens society. 

Such a policy is practical. The 
world of the future will be controlled 
by the great masses of humanity that 
live in Asia and Africa. Winning the 
friendship of these peoples through 
Christian love is much more practical 
than trying to gain their friendship 
through the use of force. 

St. Paul’s third point sounds strange 
in the modern world. “If your enemy 
is hungry,” he says, “feed him. If he 
is thirsty, give him a drink. By so 
doing you will heap, as it were, coals 
of fire on his head.” 

That is, you will suffocate his evil 
by your goodness. You will fight his 
anger with your peace of mind. You 
will attack his hate with your love. 

This 1s the philosophy that has 
never actually been tried! 

Finally Paul tells us, “Do not be 
overcome by evil but overcome evil 
with good.” 

What our world is waiting for is a 
statesman, a neighbor, who will stand 
up and demonstrate that he has love 
in his heart for his brother. The world 
is sick of closed mouthed threats. 


NEAR MY HOME is a Jewish syna- 
gogue on the side of which are carved 
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words that I wish I couid have all 
dictators, prime ministers, and presi- 
dents in the world see and meditate 
on. They are words that I hope will 
influence you. They are from the 
fourth chapter of Zechariah: 

“Not by power nor by might, but 
by my spirit saith the Lord.” 

God gave those words, not as idle 
talk, but as good common sense, for 
the peaceful working together of 
neighbors and nations. 


TO THE LEADER 

1. Why not have an open meeting 
for both adults and youth to study this 
topic. “Calling All Peacemakers” could 
be the theme—for anyone old enough to 
know that waging peace requires a lot 
of thinking, planning, and living, and 
young enough in spirit to have the fear- 
less imagination that such a task de- 
mands. 

Four panelists could present the topic 
and a group leader could guide the dis- 
cussion. 

2. One member may put the topic 
into his own words and then have a 
group discussion. In such a topic as this 
the individual member must do his own 
thinking. The leader can only give helps 
that can direct members in fashioning 
their own outlook on peace. 

3. Plan a program using the motion 
picture A Time for Greatness. This has 
been produced by the American Friends 
Society and rents for $3.00. In many 
areas the Friends Society will also pro- 
vide a discussion leader. 


WORSHIP. 
Scripture: Romans 12:14-21 
Hymns: 
“Oh Where Are Kings and Empires 
Now” 
“Once to Every Man and Nation” 
CYH 291 


“O Day of God Draw Nigh” CYH 292 
“O God of Earth and Altar” CYH 282 
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A baseball game and a ship remind Martha Wahlberg that 


Life Service Starts Now 


SHIP, a baseball game, and a 
A child’s poem spell life service 

to me. It sounds quite odd that 
three such unrelated objects could add 
up to my thinking on this subject. 

I first heard the child’s poem only 
a few Sundays ago. I was sitting at 
the piano in the beginners’ depart- 
ment of our Sunday school when the 
superintendent began reading the 
poem. Though simple in words and 
structure, it stirred my conscience. I 
kept thinking, “This means you. It 
points to you just as much as it does 
to the small children.” 

The poem entitled “If Jesus Came 
to My House” told the story of a little 
boy who imagined what it would be 
like if Jesus—a very young Jesus—came 
to spend the afternoon with him. The 
child planned to give Jesus his rock- 
ing chair and to show him all his fa- 
vorite places in his home. Then the 
little boy said, 


| know the little Jesus 

Can never call on me 

In the way that I’ve imagined 
Like coming in to tea. 


But | can make him welcome 
As he himself has said 
By doing all | would for him 
For other folk instead. 


The clue was in the last two lines. 
There in uncluttered language was the 
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guide to life service. It showed me 
what a life of service should be, and 
that it begins right now. 

Do you get the idea? How easy it 
is to imagine the noble things you 
might do for Christ. And how difficult 
it is to do the small charitable things 
for others daily. Yet, that is how your 
life of service must begin. It’s between 
you and others. You are on the road 
to life service when you visit a sick 
friend, or greet an elderly person in 
a cheery manner. For, you see, your 
actions mirror your Christian person- 
ality. 


The baseball game 


What does baseball have to do with 
life service? I think of it as picturing 
my relationship to Christ and the part 
he plays in my life of service. Imagine 
you are organizing a game of ball. 
What is the first thing you do? You 
choose a captain, of course. In the 
game of life Christ is the captain, and 
he has chosen you to be a player on 
his team. 

On the life service team, as on a 
ball team, each person is called to play 
a different position, to share in the re- 
sponsibility. The pitcher and catcher 
cannot play the game alone, nor can 
the center fielder and second baseman 
win by themselves. Every member is 
dependent on every other member of 
the team. 
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So, on the life service team, not 
every person is chosen to be a pastor, 
a deaconess, or a social worker. Every 
Christian shares the responsibility, 
whether he is a salesman, a factory 
worker, a student, or a doctor. What- 
ever your position might be, Christ, 
the captain of the team, has put you 
where you can serve the best. 

Every game has its own rules. In 
baseball, for instance, if the batter 
strikes out, the umpire doesn’t call it 
a home run. He yells, “Strike three, 
youre out.” That’s one of the rules of 
the game. 

Christ says to his players on the 
life service team, “Walk closely with 
me, know my words, and you can do 
all things.” That is a rule. You must 
abide by it if you expect to win. 

Have you ever known a player who 
goes into a game half-heartedly? He 


steps into the batter’s box. The pitcher ~ 


sends the ball sizzling over the plate, 
and the batter takes a lackadaisical 
cut at the ball. If he’s lucky enough 
to connect, he just jogs along down 
the first base line and gets there in 
time to hear the umpire call, “You're 
out.” But if that player had been 
alert, he may eventually have scored 
the winning run. 

You must play to win on the life 
service team. You can’t expect to 
make the team if you are lazy and 
half-hearted. You must play today as 
if this were the biggest, the most im- 
portant game of the year. 

After all, the way in which you 
play influences everyone you meet. If 
you play your position like a “Dilly 
Willy” or a “Dally Sally,” people will 
think that you do not believe in your 
team, that you're not convinced that it 
has what it takes to win. If you han- 
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dle your position in the Christian way, 
add a little zip and enthusiasm, and 
play according to the rules of Christ, 
the spectators will realize that you are 
different. Play to win—to win others 
to him through. your actions. 


The ship 

Remember the newspaper headlines 
in World War II that read, “LST’s 
Bring Vital Supplies to Normandy 
Beach-head.” The famous LST’s were 
the ships that carried tanks, guns, am- 
munition, men, and materiel to the 
beach-heads. They were the ships that 
paved the way. They were the ships 
that brought new life. 

Think of yourself as an LST, a 
member of the life service team who 
can pave the way, who can through 
Christian action daily in whatever you 
do bring new life—a life with Christ— 
to those around you. 


Remember those LST’s of World 
War II were among the first on the 
scene of an invasion. You must be 
the same way. Play your position right 
now. 


A CHILD’s POEM that says we must 
do “all I would for him for other folk 
instead.” 


A baseball game that brings to 
mind a life service team with Christ 
as the captain. 


An LST, a ship with urgent busi- 
ness, that recalls your bringing life 
through Christian actions in whatever 
your job might be. 


Let’s add just one more LST, prob- 
ably the most important of all: Life 
service today. 


TO THE LEADER 


The purpose of this topic is to show 
leaguers that life service starts now in 
whatever they are doing. 


The leader should read the topic over 
several times so that he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it and so that he can put 
some feeling behind it. 


Here are some suggestions. that might 
help to make the topic more meaningful 
and interesting: 


Draw a baseball diamond with chalk 
on the floor of your meeting room. At 
the spot where each player on a team 
stands, write the name of a job. For ex- 
ample, at pitcher's box write “brick 
mason,” at first base, “student,” etc. Ar- 
range the chairs around the diamond so 
the leaguers may take the part of the 
fans at the game. 


Cut out pictures of people at work 
and display them on your worship cen- 
ter. If you are artistically inclined, you 
might draw a baseball cap with the let- 
‘ters LST on each cap, and put it on the 
head of each worker pictured. 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


The leader should plan for group dis- 
cussion of life service in an informal 
way. Here are some questions that are 
thought-provoking: 

1. What is life service? What is the 
emphasis on Christian vocation? 


2. How can you show that life sery- 
ice starts now? 


3. Do you think it is difficult to live a 
life of service? Why? 


4, What are the fields of full-time life 
service? (Note: Ask your pastor or a 
deaconess to come to the meeting. They 
will undoubtedly be glad to say some- 
thing about full-time life service.) 


5. What can we as a league do in the 
way of life service? (Note: Here is a 
wonderful opportunity to start your 
league on some service projects. Per- 
haps your leaguers will want to begin 
such a project at this meeting. Be ready 


to “pitch” them some suggestions. For 
- help see “102 Service Projects for 
Youth,” available from The Luther 


League of America. ) 


WORSHIP 


Hymns: 
“Living for Jesus,” CYH 238 
“A Charge to Keep I Have,” CSB 876 
“Take My Life and Let It Be,” PSII 
278 
Scripture: John 15:1-16 


Offering: During the offering, have your 
pianist play any one of the above three 
hymns. 

Prayer: O divine Redeemer, who in thy 
bounteous and loving purpose dost de- 
pend upon us to be the messengers of 
thy salvation, truth, and grace: So pos- 
sess our hearts and minds, and inspire 
our speech and acts, that wherever we 
are, whatever we do, we may so work 
and live, that all about us may see 

- and know thee and desire to be thine; 
through thy merey, O our God. Amen. 
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Young adult topic 
By 
William Ward 


“Train up a child... 


” 


How to introduce your children to God 


- 


“ eel ames Ma ourcled 
Karen as she watched her 
father slip the cellophane 

off a box of pretzels. “I love pretzels.” 

“You can’t love ’em,” Danny con- 

tradicted his sister, “ cause they're not 
alive.” 
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Mr. Wagner made a mental note of 
this nugget of wisdom that Danny had 
imported from his grade-school gang. 
How truth does fall from the lips of 
children! . . . “You can’t love it if its 
not alive.” 

You can learn a lot by being alert 
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to the antics of the children in your 
own or your friends’ home. What do 
you see and hear, for instance, when 
you pick up your young married 
friends for an evening out? Usually 
you arrive just about the time the par- 
ents are tucking the tiny tots in bel 
or when they are prompting them 
about their behavior with the baby 
sitter. 

Let’s follow the Wagner family. 
They are young adults who have two 
small children: Karen, almost seven, 
and Danny, past five. 

Supper is over and the family 
gathers around the kitchen table. 
Danny dutifully runs into the dining 
room and gets the Bible and the daily 
devotional book from their places on 
the serving table. Daddy reads the 
suggested passage for the day from 
Second Chronicles. Now and then he 
stumbles over some obscure names 
and verbs. Karen snitches a cookie 
and munches on it until Daddy spies 
her and sends her away from the 
table. As he sees her disappear into 
the dining room Mr. Wagner remorse- 
fully remembers, “You can’t love it if 
its not alive.” 


Supplement the Sunday school 

Like many other fathers, Mr. Wag- 
ner gets an “E” for effort. He’s trying 
to teach his children religion in the 
home. He’s well-educated, knows 
something about community _ life, 
schools, teachers, religion, and the 
Bible. He believes that there is a 
paradox in modern American life, that 
parents are more likely to supplement 
the good work of trained public school 
teachers, by helping their children 
with school work, than they are to 
supplement the earnest but not so ef- 
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fective work of untrained teachers in 
most church schools. Mr. Wagner 
wants to do his bit. 

Mrs. Wagner does her part, too. 
She listens to the prayers of Karen 
and Danny as she tucks them in each 
night. And on her shopping trips she 
is apt to pick up a record for the 
youngsters’ record player, so that they 
can learn juvenile songs and hymns. 

The very house itself shows evi- 
dence of cooperation in this worthy 
effort. A copy of Sallman’s “Head of 
Christ” hangs on the wall, as does the 
painting “The Good _ Shepherd.” 
Above Karen’s bed is Aunt Agnes’ gift 
sampler “Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep.” And in Danny’s room the 
night light reflects a plaque with the 
figure of a child praying. 

Many parents and homes stop short 
of the religious training the Wagners 
are giving their children, but even so 
the Wagners are not too certain that 
their training is reaching the young- 
sters. They want to make it come 
alive. 


WEEKS AFTER the cookie-munching 
and dismissal-from-the-table incident, 
the mailman brought a new devotional 
book to be read at family worship. 
Glancing over the pages Mr. Wagner 
announced, “This looks like the an- 
swer. There’s something for the chil- 
dren on each page.” 

Karen and Danny soon got accus- 
tomed to listening for the few lines of 
poetry, or for the scripture text, which 
was meant just for:them. And each 
evening before the new book and the 
Bible were returned to their places on 
the serving table, the children eagerly 
gathered round to see the picture that 
accompanied, each day’s devotions. 
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\ 
There was a new note of anticipation. 


Still, Karen’s and Danny’s under- 
standing of the bulk of the devotional 
exercise is almost nil. The formal part 
of their religious training in the home 
is still just partly alive. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wagner keep searching for something 
better. 


Every parent knows that religious 
education in the home and spiritual 
development in the family do not— 
cannot—stop with the formal exer- 
cises. No successful congregation stops 
there. Let’s ask some questions about 
other methods that help religion come 
alive for children in the home. 


Making religion live 

First, how about those pictures on 
the wall? What can be done to make 
them come alive? Tell the children 
why the face of Christ is so appeal- 
ing. Repeat it often, each time in a 
different way. Tell them what the 
Good Shepherd is doing, and who his 
sheep are. Describe what the child 
pictured on the wall plaque is doing. 
Teach your children to imitate the 
reverent attitude they see there. So 
much of children’s religious training 
is imitative in their early years. Let 
the very walls of the home sing and 
pray and teach! 


Second, how can you capitalize on 
the great and natural curiosity of chil- 
dren? Creation comes alive for them 
in the growth of a bean plant in a 
tumbler of water. It’s easy for them 
to understand that God’s care is like 
that of the faithful hands that feed 
their pet goldfish in the bowl atop the 
table. God can create beauty out of 
the most ordinary of all things—he 
uses dust to paint the sunset sky. 
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Third, what does God do to and 
for people who serve him? What kind 
of people does God choose? You might 
ask the children whom they saw in 
Sunday school and church on Sunday 
morning. Point out that these people 
work for God and his children. They 
come to worship, to teach, to sing 
praises to God in the choir, and to 
preach. Tell them how the church 
helps God’s children across the sea by 
sending good used clothing. Let your 
children know that these things make 
you happy. 


What do you say to your children 
when a friend or loved one dies? For 
instance, the children learn that 
Grandma died? Died? What does that 
mean? Uncle Johnny is killed. What 
sort of explanations ought you to give 
a five-year-old about these things? 


Jesus’ explanation about life after 
death is better than saying, “Wait 
until youre older,” or not replying at 
all. An attitude of Christian faith in 
the presence of children is better than 
an exhibition of a bruised heart or a 
saddened face. Many mansions. That 
explanation is better and truer than 
the cemetery plot. Jesus painted 
pictures—people understood. Children 
also can understand. 


Make religion live? We can teach 
religion as we live from meal to meal 
and from day to day. The secret lies 
in a deeper kind of companionship be- 
tween parents and children. The se- 
cret lies in a patient, simple interpre- 
tation of spiritual things as the occa- 
sion presents itself. 

Haye I said little about your own 
example before your children? Of 
course, your own example. But inter- 
pret it, always. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


This article is meant to be experience- 
centered. The topic leader may use it 
almost as it is, or he can recount his own 
experiences in the spirit of the article. 
Try to re-create the atmosphere of little 
children and their pranks, their curiosity, 
their tendency to imitate, their impres- 
sionability. Point out the concern that 
the Wagners had about the worship pe- 
riod with the children, and suggest that 
a certain amount of preparation is re- 
quired of parents for this activity. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What can you recall (hymns, 
prayers, or sayings) from the religious 
training in your home, apart from Sun- 
day school or church influences? Why 
do you believe this Stays in your memory? 
What impressions are brought back along 
with your recollection of these hymns, 
prayers, sayings, etc.? 


2. What are the chief obstacles in the 
way of religious experience as a family 
in 1953? 


3. What do you really believe to be 
the responsibility of parents toward their 
children’s religious development? Can 
this responsibility be successfully trans- 
ferred? 


4. Rate (first, second, third, etc.) the 
persons you sincerely believe to have the 
greatest influence in the lives of your 
children, or of children you know. 


SERVICE PROJECTS 


1. Appoint a committee of four or 
five, at least one week in advance of 
the presentation of this topic, and have 
each member take one of Jesus’ parables 
or experiences and rewrite it in words 
you are sure a 4-, 5-, or 6-year-old child 
can understand. Let the committee also 
report on any difficulties they incurred im 
this project. 


2. Collect as many materials as pos- 
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sible that have value for teaching chil- 
dren religion in the home, and make a 
display for the young adult meeting. Con- 
tact the ULPH concerning a_ possible 
book display for your church, featuring 
similar materials. 


8. Using the materials collected from 
your fellow-members or other members 
of the congregation, try to evaluate them 
from the following points of view: 


a. Age of children for whom the 
material is suitable. 


b. The spiritual objectives each may 
be able to satisfy, if any. 

c. Attractiveness to children of the 
present day. 


4. Duplicate enough copies of a list 
of materials for use in teaching children 
religion in the home for each person in 
your group to have one. In addition to 
the materials in our ULPH catalogue, the 
following might -be included: “Family 
worship with young children,” Division of 
Christian Education of the NCCCUSA., 
79 East Adams St., Chicago, Ill. (5 
cents ) 

“Children’s Prayers,” by Lucy Kendall, 
The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. (35 cents) 

“Prayer Time,” compiled by Edward 
Staples, The Upper Room. (35 cents) 

(Special mention must be made of 
Mabel Fenner’s “Stories of Jesus,” with 
Ralph Coleman’s superb _ illustrations 
[Muhlenberg Press]. ) 


WORSHIP 


The order of worship suggested on 
page 307 of the Christian Youth Hymnal 
could be followed, with these additions: 
A litany, of thanksgiving for the varions 
and specific influences that were brought 
to bear on our lives as children, from 
baptism to confirmation; offering to be 
used to purchase materials for a church 
worker's library, with emphasis on aids 
to parents of, young children. 
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July party: 


Let’s Go Outdoors! 


By Helen Nortemann 


ACH person receives a tag as 

he arrives which is symbolical of 

various countries throughout the 
world. This will help add atmosphere 
to the party. 

As the group gathers, have some 
puzzles for them to do. Try cutting 
squares, triangles, etc. into various 
shaped and sized pieces and have the 
guests try to put them together. 

ALL KEYED up—After the boat is 
loaded (guests have all arrived) have 
everyone sit on the ground in a circle. 
Naturally everyone is “All Keyed Up” 
with the excitement of the party. The 
person who is “it” has no seat in the 
circle. “It”? holds a bunch of keys or 
similar object that will make a noise 
when dropped. “It” reaches out and 
takes someone by the hand, and as 
each person gets up, he in turn picks 
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another. After a number of players 
are in the line, the leader drops the 
keys and all run for the vacant seats. 
The one left without a seat picks up 
the keys and starts the line again. 

OLD witcH piep—The players are 
seated in a circle. The’ leader says, 
“The old witch died,” and everyone’ 
answers, “How'd she die?” Then the 
leader says, “She died doing this,” and 
does some motion that’s very definite. 
Then all the others say “She died do- 
ing this,” and repeat the leader’s mo- 
tion. 

This continues until the leader says, 
“The old witch is living,” and every- 
one says, “She’s a livin’ in the country 
—she’s moving to town—she’s riding on 
a broomstick and shove on down.” 
While saying this everyone moves one 
seat to the right which makes the per- 
son who was on the left of the leader 
the new “witch.” 
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HANA, HANA, HANA, KUCHI—Now, 
it’s time to greet our Japanese friends 
with one of their games. Divide into 
two groups and have them face one 
another. The captain for one side 
stands and says “Hana, hana, hana, 
kuchi,” which means, “Nose, nose, 
nose, mouth.” On the first three he 
taps his nose, while on the fourth, in- 
stead of tapping his mouth, he touches 
some other feature, as for instance, 
the eye. The idea of the game is for 
the players of the opposing side to do 
what their opponents’ captain says, 
and not what he does. All players who 
make mistakes drop out, or, as the 
Japanese play it, submit to being 
daubed on the cheek with flour and 
water. 

The other captain now takes his 


- turn. If the idea of elimination is fol- 


lowed, the side with the player who 
stays in the game the longest is de- 
clared victor. If the other plan is fol- 
lowed, the fun will consist in artis- 
tically daubing the cheeks of oppos- 
ing players with flour paste. 

The names of the features are 
“Hana” — nose, “Kuchi”’ — mouth, 
“Mimi’—ear, “Me”—eye. The captains 
may agree to use only English. 

BALLOON HOCKEY—Keep the group 
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in the same two teams. One team sits 
in several parallel rows facing all one 
direction, and the other people sit 
with their backs to the first team so 
they are all facing the opposite direc- 
tion. Each team has a goalee—unless 
the crowd is large, then each has two 
goalees. The leader starts several bal- 
loons in the middle of the group, and 
without standing up each player tries 
to bat the balloon in the direction he 
is facing. A point is made each time 
a balloon reaches a goalee. For a 
crowd of about 30 or more—at least 
six or eight balloons are needed to 
keep things going. 

FINGER RELAY ~ (Peanuts, pecans, 
chalk, corks, or other small objects 
are good for this.) Divide the players 
into teams and have them sit on the 
ground. Beside the first player of each 
team, place 10 corks. Each person 
weaves his fingers into the fingers of 
the players on either side of him. 

At the signal the first player picks 
up a cork, passes it to the second 
player who passes it to the third, and 
so on down the line—the hands must 
be clasped throughout. As soon as the 
first player gets rid of the first cork 
on its way, he starts the second. 

The team wins that first deposits all 
its corks on the ground at the other 
end of the line. If a cork is dropped 
in passing it, it must be picked up 
with hands clasped as described. 


Swim meet 

All folks everywhere love the water. 
If you have access to swimming facil- 
ities—take the group to the pool or 
lake and let’s participate in the “Olym- 
pics” Swim Meet where all. our melt- 
ing pot folks have gotten together. 

WATER TUG-OF-wAR—This is con- 
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ducted just as in the land tug-of-war 
event with the players standing in 
)waist-deep water. With good swim- 
mers competing, this event may be 
conducted in deep water. To the rope 
attach loops of heavy canvas to serve 
as shoulder loops. Tie a handkerchief 
to make the middle of the rope and 
stretch a rope under the handkerch e° 
at right angles to the tug-of-war rope. 
The contestants adjust the shoulder 
loops and at the signal swim toward 
their own goals. 

WalITER RACE—Each swimmer has 
something to represent a waiter’s tray 
and swims holding it aloft up to the 
goal and back. 

THREAD NEEDLE UNDER WATER— 
Each contestant does just this. First 
one through wins, of course. 

WATER PUSH-BALL—This is a mass 
contest which is always much enjoyed. 
Divide the players into two teams and 
line them up at goals 30 to 50 yards 
apart. Place 30-inch cage ball on the 
water between them. At the signal 
they swim for the ball and try to push 
or bat it over the opposing goal. 
Ducking and roughness are prohib- 
ited. 

A watermelon may also be used 
with the winning team keeping it for 
a treat later on. 

WATER POISON—This game may be 
played in either shallow or deep 
water. The players join hands in a 
circle around some floating object 
(poison) which is anchored. At the 
signal all try to pull the others into 
the poison and avoid touching it them- 
selves. All who touch it are eliminated. 
If two players break their grip, both 
are eliminated. The player who re- 
mains in when all others have been 
eliminated is winner. 
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FARMER IN THE DELL—You ve never 
really played this game until you play 
it in the water. When “The cheese 
stands alone” the entire circle of. 
players close in and shower “the 
cheese” with water, splashing it into 
his face and body. 

EccGsHELL RACE—Prick holes in the 
ends of eggs and blow out the con- 
tents, sealing the ends with tape or 
wax. The contestants race blowing the 
eggs. A player is disqualified if he 
touches his egg or propels it by 
splashing water on it or raising waves 
to carry it. A distance of 40 to 60 
feet is sufficient. 

WATER BALLOON-PUSHING RACE— 
The contestants line up behind the 
starting line, each holding an inflated 
toy balloon. At the signal they swim 
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to the finish line pushing the balloon 
before them with their head or face. 
The distance is 25 yards. 


Folk singing 

The following folk singing games 
could be done in the water if the 
group so desires. If not, they might 
enjoy them after getting out of the 
water as some closing activities. 

MANANA~Start with a double circle, 
partners facing. The entire group 
should sing the following words to the 
popular tune, Manana (These words 
explain the action of the dance.) 


Honor your chiquite, give your corner gal 
a wink 

Promenade your partner, now, it’s later 
than you think. 

Promenade to Mexico and everybody sing: 

Promenade, promenade, promenade the 
ring 

Manana, Manana, 
enough for me. 


Manana is good 


Now the boys turn back and promenade 

Around the inside track 

Keep on going round the ring and don’t 
you dare look back 

When you meet a hot tomale, give that 
gal a swing 

And promenade to Mexico and everybody 
sing: 

Manana, Manana, 
enough for me! 


Manana_ is good 


Maine Mrxer—Start again with a 
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double circle. Sing these words to the 
popular tune of “Glowworm” 


Everybody goes to town 
You pick ‘em up and lay ‘em down 
(partners march forward in prome- 
nade for eight counts) 
Back away and say adieu 
(partners face each other and back 
away ) 
Balance to the right of you 
(each balances to own new part- 
ner) 
Do-si-do and watch her smile 
(pass back to back with new part- 
ner) 
Step right up and swing awhile 
(swing new partner) 
Give that gal another swing 
And promenade around the ring. 
(start over) 


BEAR WENT OVER THE MOUNTAIN— 
All join hands and circle left singing: 
(Tune: Pig in the Parlor) 


The bear went over the mountain 
The bear went over the mountain 
The bear went over the mountain 
To see what he could see. 


1. All stop and sing an extra: “To 
see what he could see” while raising 
right knee. Repeat circle. 

2. Raise right knee, then left knee. 
(Repeat circle) 

3. Raise right knee, then left knee, 
kneel on right knee. This continues, 
each time adding a new action. 

4. Kneel on left knee. 

5. Put right elbow down. 

6. Put left elbow down. 

7. Put forehead. down. 

Why not close up the evening with 
a good songfest around a fire. This 
could be combined with your refresh- 
ments which might possibly be a 
weiner or marshmallow toast. 
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By Eugene A. Hoeftman 


‘BY THE LIGHT OF THE SILVERY 
MOON (Warner Bros.) 


Based in part on Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod stories, this warmly, hu- 
man comedy features Doris Day and 
Gordon MacRae as the on-again, off- 
again engaged couple in the year 1919 
rendition of “Your Eyes Have Told 
Me So,” “If You Were the Only Girl 
in the World,” etc., as well as the 
title song. 


Twelve-year-old son (Billy Gray) 
really keeps the Winfield household in 
an uproar. French. actress innocently 
involves Father (Leon Ames) in a 
situation with scandalous possibilities, 
but daughter Doris and son Billy rush 
to rescue Mother’s (Rosemary De- 
Camp) 20th wedding anniversary, 
with hilarious results. Lots of fun in 
this family-life musical. Technicolor. 


DESERT LEGION 
(Universal-International) 


An adventure film in Technicolor 
starring dashing French Legionaire 
Alan Ladd and eye-appealing Arlene 
Dahl. Picture begins and ends with 
vig battles between forces of the For- 
sign Legion and a band of desert 
‘aiders who descend periodically from 
heir mountain paradise, a sort of 
Shangri-La which is being gradually 
-aken over by an evil element led by 
Richard Conte. Akim Tamiroff is the 
isual faithful sergeant. An unusual 
‘eature is the “jeered” duel, two men 
ulternating one javelin! Dramatic 
inale with lots of action, after which 
Ladd and Arlene renounce the fight- 
ng world to return to the Utopian 
sity of peace. 
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Movie 
Reviews 


© 1952, Universal 


Pictures Company, Inc. 
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LIL! (M-G-M) 

A 16-year-old French orphan (Les- 
lie Caron), bewildered by a world 
which seems to have no place for her, 
finds refuge in a Parisian carnival be- 
friended by two puppeteers who work 
her into their act. Dazzled by the 
glamorous Magician (Jean Pierre Au- 
mont), however, she fails to recognize 
the love of head puppeteer Mel Ferrer 
and goes through numerous _heart- 
breaking experiences, both real-life 
and fantasy, before the happy ending. 


In the meantime the act becomes a 
big success. “Hi-Lili, Hi-Lo” is theme 
song. Kurt Kasnar as Ferrer’s friend 


and helper, and Zsa Zsa Gabor as the 
Magician’s assistant, have the support- 
ing roles. Puppet scenes are very ef- 
fective by reason of Miss Caron’s par- 
ticipation. Technicolor. Family. 


Roanok 
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Going to College? 


Roanoke Believes In— 


e College in Virginia 


MOVIE BRIEFS .. . 

SHANE (Paramount) Filmed in 
Technicolor in spectacularly beautiful 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, this battle 
between early homesteaders and cat- 
tlemen features Van Heflin, Jean Ar- 
thur, Alan Ladd, and_ child-actor 
Brandon de Wilde. 

Axpspotrt & CosTELLO Go To Mars 
(Universal - International) Inadver- 
tently taking off in a rocket ship, 
A & C have various misadventures 
until finally landing not on Mars but 
on Venus, which is inhabited by gor- 
geous gals ruled over by Mari Blanch- 
ard. 

ScarEpD StirF* (Paramount) Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis, their usual 
zany selves, take a trip to Lost Island 
in the Caribbean to assist Lizabeth 
Scott in taking possession of an an- 
cient castle. 
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July Book of the Mouth 


CAREER PLANNING FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. By Wil- 


liam J. Reilly. New York: Har- 
per. 110 pages. $2.00. 


It’s not every day in the week—or 
even every week in the month—that 
we read a book that packs a worthy 
wallop. But here’s one that does! 

The special feature about this vol- 
ume is that its written for Luther 
leaguers—that is, any Luther leaguer 
who plans to work for a living at any 
time in his life, or who is already 
working for a living. 

This volume begins with YOU just 
as you are. It tells you how to size 
up yourself—careerwise or jobwise—in 
five assignments. It presents a sensi- 
ble guide for selecting a college, for 
_ scheduling your work once you get to 
college, how to study and get the 
most out of your college education. 

If you're not planning to go to col- 
lege, Dr. Reilly advises you what to 
do to land a job, how to get ahead on 
the job, how to improve your work 
and your abilities and your human re- 
lations—which are always extremely 
important. 

Every student, whether he be in 
high school or higher, is acquainted 
with the words: “Required reading.” 
This volume should be required read- 
ing. It contains the type of reading 
matter you are glad that you were 
required to read. 

As I progressed with this book, I 
said over and over to myself: “Tt 
would have been great to have had 
something like this to guide me when 
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I was in high school trying to decide 
if I had any talents, and if so, where 
I could use those talents.” 

My wish is that some beneficent- 
hearted, philanthropic soul would ap- 
pear with an offer of a half million 
bucks for some good cause. We would 
issue an order immediately for 250,- 
000 copies of this book for the esti- 
mated 250,000 youth in the United 
Lutheran Church between the ages of 
12 and 24. It’s that worthwhile! 

—L. C. 


Biography Sampler 
ON OUR WAY, Young Pages from 
American Autobiography. Selected 
by Robert Patterson, Mildred Mebel, 
and Lawrence Hill. New York: Holi- 
day House. 1952. 372 pages. $3.50. 


On Our Way is a book that has 
done away with the popular theory 
that American autobiography and Ben 
Franklin are synonomous. The ex- 
cerpts from 27 autobiographies in this . 
collection are taken’ from the less pub- 
licized lives of great Americans. The 
selections were made, not so much on 
the basis of what the author did, as 
on the basis of what he felt and wrote. 

Because these are such truthful and 
intimate pages, they clarify the lives 
of such Americans as Walter White, 
Emily Kimbrough, Burl Ives, P. T. 
Barnum, and Eddie Foy. Each inci- 
dent regardless of whether it is adven- 
turesome, dramatic, humorous, or sad 
is an important happening in the for- 
mation of the author’s life. 

The book is not chronologically ar- 
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ranged, for personal interests and 
moods are given full dictate. As the 
compilers put it, “This book is a sam- 
pler . . . tries to capture some of the 
informal give and take of an evening 
around a campfire.” 


The whole collection gives a pic- 
ture of America . . . “America on its 
way with youth.” Reading the book is 
like living through America’s history 
and experiencing all the emotions 
known. On Our Way is just what the 
doctor ordered to be taken in large 
or small doses. —Jupy LinpBERG 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Better Lituiug 


Good parents aren’t just born. Neither 
are qualified advisers to youth groups. 
They must learn the art. 

To help in the process of understand- 
ing the whys and wherefores of children 
and young people, Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill., has published a series of 
48-page booklets for adults entitled “Bet- 
ter Living Booklets.” Single copies are 
40¢ each. Quantity prices sent on re- 
quest. 

In the following columns, Margaret 
Mangum summarizes more recent book- 
lets. 


You and children 


Self-understanding—To become a good 
parent, your first job is to understand 
yourself, Your attitudes and patterns of 
behavior have much to do with the kind 
of child you will rear, and the attitude 
of that child toward you and life in gen- 
eral. This booklet will give you insight. 

How to Live with Children—Living 
with children can be an exciting and 
rewarding experience or it can be a series 
of crises and problems. This booklet of- 
fers practical solutions to the many prob- 
lems of home life. 
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Your children 


Your Children’s Heredity—A knowledge 
of the importance and place of heredity 
in the physical and mental set-up of your 
children is essential. Here are the facts 
that will save you foundless worries and 
will help you to help your child develop~ 
into his best. 

Mental Abilities of Children—The rea- 
sons for measuring mental ability and 
the methods of determining intelligence 
quotients are given. 

Fears of Children — Little children, | 
learning to live in a huge and strange 
world, are subject to many fears. Here 
is a discussion of the fears your child 
may have. Intelligent suggestions on how 
to overcome them are offered. 3 

Emotional Problems of Growing Up— 
All too often the adult shies away from 
the realization that his adolescent young- 
ster needs utmost patience and under- 
standing while he is in the process of 
growing up emotionally. This booklet 
traces the adolescent’s problems from a 
practical standpoint. It should lead to 
better—adult understanding. 

Why Children Misbehave—Every child 
is naughty sometimes. But some kids 
seem to get into trouble all the time. 
This booklet discusses the normal misbe- 
havior of children and suggests ways to 
keep it from becoming serious. 


Helping children 

Helping Children Talk Better—Lisping, 
stuttering, hesitancy are all common 
speech difficulties. About four million 
children have some speech problem. Here 
are the ways parents can help prevent 
their child from becoming a speech crip- 
ple. 

Helping Children Read Better — The 
most important skill:your child learns in 
school is reading. On that ability lies his 
whole future as a student and as a citizen 
of the world. Parents can help a child 
learn to read. Here’s how. 

Helping Children Understand Sex— 
Lack of understanding about sex has hurt — 
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many and many a girl or boy. Chances 
are that parents themselves often do not 
have adequate knowledge to guide their 
child. This booklet will help both parent 


-and child. 


Exploring Children’s Interests—A child 
needs guidance to develop interests, both 
in school and in leisure time. After all, 
from childhood interests springs the fu- 
ture career. 


Let’s Listen to Youth—It does parents 
good to know what goes on in the minds 
of young people. You'll be surprised at 
the problems bothering them, and 
amazed at their insight into the world 
of adults. Here are the results of a ques- 
tionnaire given to 15,000 teen-agers. 


Children and others 


Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along 
—“This family is going to be different!” 
Maybe you didn’t say that, but the 
thought was probably in your mind when 
you embarked on raising your children. 
No matter what your resolves, brothers 
-and sisters do cause conflicts. Here’s 
)what to do about them. 


Your Children’s Manners—Susie is a 
show-off. Lester won't speak when 
adults ask him questions. And Art’s table 
manners are terrible. No child is perfect, 
but every child can be taught the con- 
sideration of others that is the founda- 
tion and reason for good manners. 


Guiding Children’s Social Growth—A 
spoiled little girl often becomes the 
spoiled wife. A boy who bullies often 
becomes a family tyrant as an adult. 
Social maturity, emotional adjustment to 
life, is vitally important. 


When Children Start Dating—Remem- 
ber when you were growing up? How 
you wanted the boys or girls to like you? 
Well, your Tom or Mary has that ahead 
too. Boys and girls need help and under- 
standing when they're learning to get 
along with the other sex. This booklet 
will help you to help them. 
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Children and school 


Parents and Teachers as Partners— 
Here’s a guide to help teachers and par- 
ents understand each other. It biffs the 
old stereotype of the prim school marm 
out the window, discusses frankly the 
many problems that face both the teach- 
ers and parents in their relationship to 
each other. 


Good Schools Don’t Just Happen!— 
“They are the result of educators and lay- 
men working together to meet the needs 
of ALL youth in their own communi- 
ties.” This is the first sentence of the 
brochure designed to bring to laymen 
the needs of good schools throughout the 
nation. This is a must booklet for any 
parent interested in the future of his 


child. 


Miscellaneous 


Helping Youth Choose Careers—Choos- 
ing a career is often the most difficult 
decision that a boy or girl faces. This 
booklet helps parents and teachers help 
children with this major problem. 


Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics, 
and Movies—TV, comics, radio, and 
movies may not be major problems, but 
they keep popping up. Listed are meth- 
ods that parents and teachers can use 
to help boys and girls: improve their judg- 
ment in choosing entertainment. 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last 
two years of high school; first two years of 
college. 


Liberal arts; music; business educa- 
tion; home economics; merchandising; 
pre-nursing; individual guidance; 
Christian character development; mod- 
erate rates; sports. 
For information write: 
Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
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Clatter e © ¢ by conrad, jr. 


NCE in every 24 moons, the 
O Luther League of America 
schedules a BIG event. If you 
haven’t already guessed what it is, 
then, we take this space to surprise 


you with the answer: LLA’s biennial 
convention. 


Webster, our most reliable definer 
of words, submits the following defini- 
tions for the word big: “Large in size, 
important, great and magnanimous.” 
For the next few paragraphs, let’s see 
if we are correct in classifying the 
forthcoming LLA convention, to be 
held on the campus of Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 10-15 as 
something BIG! 


1) It will be large in size. Two 
years ago, 1551 delegates and visitors 
registered for the Iowa University con- 
vention. Conservative—we hope they're 
conservative—estimates put the Miami 
University registration around the 
2,000 mark. 


2) It will be an important con- 
vention. Important means “signifi- 
cant,” and anything that is significant 
must have consequences. To -state it 
otherwisely, the 1953 LLA Conven- 
tion will be a gathering of youth 
aimed at truth and _ consequences. 
(Art Linkletter employs the wrong 
connective for his supposed rib-tick- 
ling show.) For where there is truth, 
there must be consequences. Where 
there is truth in word and worship, 
dramatics and _ discussions, conse- 
quences—better known by the term 
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“results’—must follow. If we could 
not count on consequences at Miami 
University, it would be stupid to 
round up so many youth for such a 
convention. 

3) It will be a great convention. 
Great means “flavored with distine- 
tion.” Now there are “men of distinc- 
tion” and then there are “Men of Dis- 
tinction.” The one group knows the 
contents of the bottle; the other grou» 
knows the contents of the Bible. It 
takes real, consecrated “Men and 
Women of Christian Distinction” to 
make a convention distinctive—and | 
there will be more than 60 of then 
on hand to guide youth in workshons, 
discussion sessions, and addresses. 

4) It will be a magnanimous con- 
vention. Magnanimous means “great 
of mind” and “noble of soul.” 

We have never heard of anyone tak- 
ing off for an LLA convention just for 
the meals—although we had some “A” 
No. 1 victuals at Iowa University. And 
the same sort has been menu-ed for 
Miami U. 

However, we have been told by 
many youth that they take in a con- 
vention for the purpose of filling their 
minds with great thought-food and 
their souls with noble spirit-food. 

The agenda of the Miami Univer- 
sity convention is packed with plenty 
of both. " 

We may seem a bit prejudiced, but 
we're still of the same opinion with 
which we began this column: LLA’s 


‘convention is gonna be a BIG event! 
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PARK, 3909 Forrest Dr., Columbia, S. C.; 

» EDNA WAGNER, 905 Maiden Choice Lane, 
Baltimore, Md.; ROY HENRICKSON, Im- 
mediate Past President, Lutheran Children’s 
Home, Zelienople, Pa. 


Term 1951-55 


BOB BECKSTROM, Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebraska; GARFIELD RAYMOND, 86 Nor- 
man Ave.. Waterloo. Ontario. Canada; REV. 
RAYMOND TIEMEYER, 1908 South Patter- 
son, Sioux City, Iowa; NEVA WHITE, Beegle 
Hall, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska. 


Committee Chairmen 


MRS. NANCY PETRY, Education Committee, 
4411 W. Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky 


HAROLD KRUGER, Life Service Committee, 
‘ 6 


306 Oak Grove St., Minreapolis, Minnesota. 


MISS MARGARET McFAi. JS, Missionary Com- 
mittee, 1809 Third St., Altoona, Pa. 


_THE REV. RALPH W. BAGGER, Evangelism 


Committee, 1706 Chapel Ave., Allentown, Pa. 


MISS: ELEANOR SHEETS, Intermediate Ad- 
visory Committee, Ml. Tabor Lutheran 
_ Church, West Columbia, S. C 


Luther Life 


Correspondents 
Galiformicimeantncn: Marie Gearing 
Goanddtiperissie Wallace Heinbuch 
Connecticut vman sara Rita Burkat 
Floridatsereh)a.<taser Mary Wehle 


Georgia-Alabama 
Jackie Baumgartner 


IUincissers sree sewer William Harum 
Indicnaynewa: aetna Phyllis Beatty 
[OW clench are Barbara Heeschen 
ohio. ita aniots oo tide Bob Oltmanns 
Kentucky-Tenn. .. Eleanor Guderian 
Maryland ........ Dorothy Meyers 
Michigdn 16 sa). <a Shirley Walter 
MidhWestitme wets oe Mary Lorensen 
Minnesota .......... Gloria Sauke 
Mississippi ...... Mary Ann Derrick 
Nebraskan... Phyllis Madsen 
New Jersey ...... Doris A. Hertzel 
New York 
Buffalogerctintse: Herbert Hensel 
Rochestetec.cceee oc Carl Martens 
New York ..... Gus Wedemeyer 
Long Island. .Lucymary Demetrius 
North Carolina ........ Jeff Norris 
Nova Scotia ...... Evelyn Creaser 
Ohioneisterrt Pe warner Carolyn Praitt 
RGGitiGue-miate scoerietrcae Beverly Bain 


Central Pennsylvania. .Richard Geib 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


Northampton ..... Leonore Kuntz 

Philadelphia. Gertrude Terraschke 

Schuylkill Haven ..... Lois Brown 
Pittsburgh ..... Mrs. LaRue Schrieb 
Rocky Mountain ...... Phil Hefner 
South Carolina ..... Stafford Swing 
Texas qe Martha Nell Wahlberg 
ANG INIGS foie ee os olavs chet Ella Mae Utt 
Western Canada.Ann Moertelmeyer 
West Virginia ..... Mary C. Myers 
WhiSCOnSiNiron.cke'ssex, 72 Helen Haban 
PuertoeRicOn ance: Curtis Derrick 
British Guiana ..... Elaine Wagner 


UXpdny ees sarc Norman Nuding 
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